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W hat Shall We Teach? 


EACH the fundamentals in edu- 

cation. Interpret life in terms 
of life; combine books and things, 
work and study. Teach honor, duty, 
truth, courage, faith, hope; love of 
home and of country; reverence for 
God, for each other and for all His 
lowly creatures. 

EACH self-denial and self-re- 

liance; kindness, helpfulness, 
sympathy; patience and persever- 
ance; obedience and punctuality, reg- 
ularity, industry and application; 
love of work, joy in service, satisfac- 
tion and strength from difficulties 
overcome. 

EACH reading, writing and 

arithmetic of course, but not as 
fundamentals, except as in the learn- 
ing one is taught to read fine things, 
to write beautiful thoughts, and to 
know that in the fundamentals of life, 
the sum of one’s happiness cannot be 
obtained by subtracting from others; 
and that the way to multiply the 
value of one’s possessions is to divide 
them with others, especially with 
those in need. 

EACH geography, but only that 

to world knowledge may be 
added wo.ld sympathy and under- 
standing and fellowship. Teach his- 
tory, that against its gray back- 
ground of suffering and sorrow and 


struggle, we may better the present 
and may project a finer future. 
Teach civics, to make strong ideals of 
liberty and justice and to make free, 
through obedience, the citizens of a 
republic. Teach science, but always 
as the handmaid of religion, to reveal 
how the brooding spirit of God cre- 
ated the world and all that is therein 
and set the stars in their courses, in 
accordance with the eternal laws that 
He Himself had ordained. 
ee that which gives intelli- 

gence and skill; but forget not 
soul culture, for out of this comes the 
more abundant life, bringing forth 
the fruits of the spirit. Teach art and 
music and literature; reveal beauty 
and truth, inculeate social and civil 
ideals. 

HESE are the real fundamen- 

tals in education, for “character 
is higher than intellect,” and the soul 
shall never die. And there has never 
been a time when school and college 
needed more than now to take account 
of what they are teaching and the 
way they are teaching, and to place 
the emphasis where it belongs on the 
things that make for right and noble 
living. 


—From President Randall J. Con- 
don’s Opening Address at the 
Dallas Convention. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1926-27 


Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 9-12, 1927 


General Officers 


Genevieve Turk, President, Kansas City, Principal 
Searritt School; John L. Bracken, Ist Vice-President, 
Clayton, Superintendent Public Schools; E. B. Street, 2nd 
Vice-President, Independence, Superintendent Public 
Schools; Ethél Hook, 3rd Vice-President, Kirksville, As- 
sociate Professor of Education State Teachers College; 
E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary 
Reading Circle Board, Business Manager The School and 
Community; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The 
School and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Lillie R. Ernst, Chairman, St. Louis, Principal Mark 
Twain School; Genevieve Turk, Ex-Officio, Kansas City ; 
C. H. McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History State 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education State Teachers Col- 
lege; M. G. Neale, Columbia, Dean School of Education 
University of Missouri; Kathryn E. Spangler, Clinton, 
Elementary Teacher Public Schools. ~ 


Legislative Committee 


John N. Crocker, Chairman, Sedalia; J. A. Robeson, 
Vice-Chairman, Longfellow School, Kansas City; C. E. 
Burton, Greenville; Bert Cooper, Maryville; Byron 
Cosby, Kirksville; G. M. Cozean, Fredericktown; Roscoe 
V. Cramer, Lebanon; Isidor Loeb, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg; Harry 
Moore, Mt. Vernon; J. S. Nants, Board of Education, 
St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Columbia; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City: H. P. Study, Springfield; Anna L. Swartz, 
Edina; Grace Toomey, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; Anne R. 
Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Myrtle Anne 
Williams, Doniphan. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville; Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Lebanon; C. A. Greene, St. Joseph. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 
Louis; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 
field. 


Reading Circle Board 


Esther L, Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1929; Chas. A. 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Genevieve Turk, Ex- 
Officio, Kansas City: B. B. IThrig, Wheatland, 1927; 


L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1929; R. H. 
Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry Smith, Fayette, 1927; 
Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. Louis; Geo. 


W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, O. L. Pierce, Hannibal, 1928; Second, J. A. 
Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927; Third, Mrs. Allie S. Wilson, 
Princeton, 1928; Fourth, L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 


1928; Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 
1927; Sixth, Fred B. House, Centerview, 1928; Seventh, 
J. N. Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon- 
ville, 1927; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1928; Tenth, 
A. H. Huntington, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, 


1928; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. Louis, 
1927; Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. Louis, 
1927; Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 1927; Four- 


teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, C. E. Evans, Monett, 1928; 
Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1928. 

Ex-Officio, President Genevieve Turk, Kansas City; 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis: E. W. Allison, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphrey. 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocker 
Sedalia; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, 
ape Girardeau; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


J. S. Nants, Chairman, Board of Education, St. Louis; 
Anna Baker, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Edith 
Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph; Isidor Loeb, 
Washington University, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Co- 
lumbia; Grace Toomey, Centra! Junior High School, 
Kansas City. 
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Thousands Have Asked for the 




















CHICAGO 
Route No. 1 
Going and Returning— Northern Pacific 
2 
GLACIER PARK 
VANCOUVER S 
VICTORIA 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA $ rena” 
PORTLAND 


Oj 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 





CHICAGO 











Route No. 2 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning— Great 
Northern and Glacier Park 











YELLOWSTONE PARK 
CHICAGO 











Route No. 3 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Canadian 

Pacific and Lake Louise and Banff 

















Route No. 4 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Canadian 
National and Jasper Park 

















Route No. 5 


oy ey = Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Returning— Union Pacific 





NTEREST in this book has been widespread 
and intensive. It seems to supply just the infor- 
mation most desired. It describes the advantages 

of taking the direct route to the Convention—the 
Northern Pacific to Seattle! 

The N.E.A. Booklet gives a brief suggestion of 
the wonders of Yellowstone National Park— which 
may be visited on the way to Seattle. It tells 
how to £e the most out of your trip through 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Then it outlines and briefly describes ten dif- 
ferent return routes—Glacier National Park — the 
scenic Canadian Rockies—through Banff and Lake 
Louise—or gases Park and Winnipeg—the Pacific 
Coast to California — Salt Lake City — Colorado — 
the Grand Canyon, 

I can tell you of others. You have only to choose! 

Round trip rail fare from Chicago on any of 


these routes 30 from 


$9020 $1173 


The N. E. A. Booklet gives you complete infor- 
mation. On the luxurious 


“North Coast Limited” 


yee will follow the trail of Lewis and Clark through 

he Pacific Northwest. You a pass places where 
history was made in the éarly days of daring. The 
trip to Seattle on the No Coast Limited is an 
adventure of real pleasure ! 

Mail the coupon and start planning! I want to help 
you plan just the trip you want, and [I’ll be glad to 
answer any questions.—A. B. Smi th 
SS oe CSC SCS CS ee 


Mail this coupon to 
mith. 


A. B. " 
717 N. P. Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Ten 
Glorious Routes 


to Seattle interest me, par- 
a po Route No. 

ing to the Educa- 
tional mvention. Please 
send me the new N. E.A 
Booklet containing com- 
plete information. 














State 
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New N. E. A. Booklet! 


LOS ANGELES 6 


Route No. 6 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—via Salt 

Lake and Colorado 




















Route No. 7 











YELLOWSTONE PARK 
SAN FRANCISCO 














Route No. 8 
Going—Northern Pacific and be 
stone Park. Returning—Rock Island 

















Route No. 9 

















Route No. 10 


Northern Pacific Railway 
178 “‘First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 
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Patronize Your Own Association 
Your State Teachers Association through its 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 
From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 








EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 








EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 


EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your schoo} needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 





EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 





Your library needs are carefully met by the 
Missour!I STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Your credit is good here too. 

Write for a catalogue order blank to 

E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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| TWO THOUSAND BOOKS of RECOGNIZED WORTH | 








____ SELECTED BY TH 





E AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
} al 











At the Sesqui-Centennial, The American Library 
Association selected 


The World Book for the “Standard Library” exhibited 


No higher commendation could be given 


For the information of the general public The 
American Library Association—America’s supreme 
court on books—exhibited a “Standard Library” at 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. Selected above 
every other reference work of its kind, The World 
Book was given the central position of honor in 
this display. No other similar work was exhibited. 

This action followed up the announcement The 
American Library Association had previously made 
that The World Book is the “best of its type.” 
Published endorsements of the foremost authorities, 
approvals by state and city boards of education, 
library associations, textbook commissions, teacher 
associations give overwhelming evidence that The 
World Book has proved best for school use. 

Lewis M. Terman, author of the Terman Tests, 
calls The World Book “by far the best children’s 
encyclopedia which has appeared to date (1926).” 
E. George Payne, Professor of Education, New York 
University, says: “The most valuable reference 


work on the market for the school library, for the 
teacher and for the pupil of the elementary and 
secondary schools.” William McAndrew, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago, writes: “The World 
Book is used more than four times as much as any 
other book in our library.” 

These ten compact, interesting volumes contain 
the essential reference material for every subject 
taught in elementary school and high school. Richly 
illustrated—The World Book averages over five 
hundred illustrations per volume—every article is 
a clear-told story, human, simple, entertaining, au- 
thoritative, complete. 

For the school library, for the teacher, for the 
pupil, The World Book has no superior, no equal. 
See The World Book before you buy any reference 
set for school or personal use. Comparative tests 
will prove to your complete satisfaction that The 
World Book is the best investment. 


“The WORLD BOK 


The humanized reference work for the whole family 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY, Publishers, Kansas Crry, Mo. 
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OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
by 
REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 
and 


JULIETTE FRANTZ, M.A. 


“The authors have properly blended the Social, Econom- 
ic, and Political phases of history in language that is simple, 
direct, and living.” 


Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and 
shows what America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
830 East 22d St., Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN ComMpPANy, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each beok is ee: and durably beund in cloth. 
Fairy Primer $0.4 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson .......... ° 
The Cotton Tails in Toyland ‘e Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles ............ d 
Fireside Stories ° Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles ...... ¢ 
Brownie Primer—Banta ° Indian Nature Myths—Cowles d 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta .............+++ . Just Stories—Klinginsmith ..............-se0+ . 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles ............ d Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon ........ e 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith ¢ Little White Chief—Nida ........c.ceccescees d 


Fairies x4 1 Nine Hillse—Banta ............ d 
Fairy Bab 


Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau 

Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... .« 
Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau ........ d 
Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau 

Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 
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More Hyloplate 





in service today 


than all other manulattnrdd blackboards combined 


Universally accepted for its unusual economy 
and unrivaled high quality. . . thestandard of 
comparison for forty-three years. ..thereismore 
Old Reliable Hyloplate in service today than 
allothermanufacturedblackboardscombined. 

Not long ago one of our distributors re- 
ceived a letter which read as follows: 

“We purchased of you about twenty 
years ago a blackboard for our cotton of- 
fice. We think it was called Hyloplate. 
We are going to change the location of 
our office and we are thinking of getting 
a new blackboard. We would like to get 
one made of the same ma- 
terial if possible, and we 
are writing you to inquire 
if you still sell this kind of 
board.” 














Geographical Globes 


W. C. Globes are quay 
adapted for school use . 
desk or table, or hung ‘tom 
ceiling. For ‘45 years unex- 
celled in mechanical construc- 
tion. Imported lithographed 
oy Color guaranteed not 
ade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere 
in the world. 30 styles and 
sizes. Write for catalog 3G. 


Costello Double Sewed 
Eraser 


Sanitary, to keep clean. Reinforced back 
prevents yf up, spreading, or breaking 
down in use. No “pockets” between felts for 
dust to enter. Nothing but 

felt used in its construction. ae 
Noiseless. Works better, lasts P is 
longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaran- § Sp 
eed ee. Write for cata- 












(patented) 


HYLOPLAT, 
BLACKBOARD _ 





It is this kind of service, coupled with a 
velvet writing surface that hascreated a world- 
wide demand for Hyloplate totaling more than 
42,000,000 square feet in the last 30 years. 

Today Hyloplate is used in schools through- 
out the United States and in 22 other coun- 
tries. Hard, close-grained and smooth . . . 
warp, chip, crack and break proof . . . its tre- 
mendous popularity has been a major factor 
in making its producers the largest manufac- 
turers of blackboard in the world. Fully 
guaranteed by the makers and by the distrib- 
utor who sells it to last 10 years or more. 
Easy to install . . . black or 
green. The genuine always 
has the trademark on the back. 
Write for catalog 3H, to ob- 
tain sample and detailed facts. 











Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


than others at same 
prices. Lithographed in 9 
colors. Machine-mounted on 
heavy cloth backing. En- 
graved to allow a larger map 
of each country, revised to 
time of issuing edition. Detail clear and clean. 
Show comparative time, steamship routes 
with distances, heights of mountain peaks, 
and principal railroads. Better, but cost less. 
48 x 41— United States, Europe. Asia, Eastern 
and Western Hemis . World, North 
America, South America, Africa. Write for 
catalog 3B. 


Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, 
made of high-grade imported materials in a 
special factory . . . nosoap, grease 

or other ingredients harmful to 
SMoshibeants used. Dustless, san- 
itary, writes clean and clear. 
Extra strong. In “hard,” ““med- 
ium,” and “ .”” Very econom- 
ical. Write for catalog 3A. 








EA Cost telle Co: Chicage Heights 
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COMBINE STUDY WITH RECREATION 


University of Minnesota--- 
Summer Session 


THE THIRD LARGEST 
STATE UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA 
WELCOMES YOU TO ITS 1927 no 
SUMMER SESSION 
Richer and More Complete offering of grad- RECREATION 
uate and undergraduate work leading to all 
Academic and professional degrees. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION 
The College of Education offers Special Op- ; : 
portunities to teachers who wish to advance Fully organized and di- 
to administrative or higher teaching position.| rected program of recre- 
Regular Staff Augmented by visiting Instruc-/ ation. Special lectures 
tors of Prominence. 





and Convocations, Con- 























COURSES IN STANDARD AND : i 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS coh.aee Geawaite, Be 
—_ atl cursions to Points of 
5 Administration Supervision Hi icel, Artisti I 
Psychology Standard Tests mstorice ’ rtistic, In- 
School Music, Art, Library Methods, dustrial Interest. Tour- 
Child Welfare naments in Golf, Tennis, 
—TERMS— Handball, Volley’ Ball. 
Ist Term 2nd Term Open to Men and Wcmen, 
June 17th July 30th 
~~ to July 30th to Sept. 3rd 
PIEESB “HAP. Address 
UNIVERSITY © HALL) DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION) L 
Gateway to Box G Wonderful 
the 10,000 Lakes UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Opportunities for 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Week-end Outings 























\SHINGTON 





1] [NIVERSITY 


SAINT Louis 


SUMMER SESSION, 1927 
June 17th to July 29th 


GRADUATE COURSES UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Also Courses In 


Music Law Engineering Art 


For Bulletin of the Summer School, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of the 
Summer Session, Room 206 Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 
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4 Important! Features 
Advanced Models Adjustable 


Universal 


Give High Schools No. 134 
1 Hygienically Correct 


Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too deep 
(front to back). All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful 
strains and pressures. Greater 
comfort. Good posture made 
certain. Conducive to vigor, 
permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 


Light in weight. Smooth, fric- 


tionless floor contact. Built in 
one unit. Only 4 points of con- 
tact with floor as compared with 
8 points in usual equipment. 


40% less floor space required 
than tables and chairs. Ample 














knee space underneath top. Per- 


fectly balanced—can not tip. 
Ball glides on legs of solid mill- 
ed steel. Easy moving without 
wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 


fective group study and recita- 


tion. Permit better lighting ar- 

rangements. Ideal for socialized e 
activities without sacrificing or- 

derliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability 




















ee HE “American” mark on school seats, and seating 
Both desk and seat eee. satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 
Slouthy positions become un- two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 
Soe oe of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 
4 Swivel Seat portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 
Permits of ease, quietness and hind those models. 


orderliness i in entering and leav- 


ing seat. Sliding, crowding, . ‘ . 

bumping of knees 'eliminated. Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 

fare to any effective’ light. when translated in terms of a half cent f vi 

Makes possible facing teacher . . ofa cen ury O vigorous 

or blackboard without sacrific- growth and application to school seating, they point to 

ing erect normal posture or back és - 

support of chair. Helpful for perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 

socialization. Silent, velvety ° ° . 

movement. " Cushioned stop. plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 

—- a loose... noth- 

bas samme “roe Thi led with th R i i 
s coupled wi orough Research, exacting Experi- 


/ ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
CE dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 









ecial 
Loe TING 


we High School Advisory Service Free 


The “‘American” organization maintains a Research Department and 
Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 
problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 
ing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 


FREE * ‘ 
Special Seating fo American Seating tg 
A nade ten ~ aes you in 14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


oy ota te 53 Distributors 
ents. principals and all buyers || THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 


Recognized Authorities in High School Seatin 


2422 Broadway SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Kansas City, Mo. 
State Distributors 
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SUMMER SCHOOL Teachers | 























WHERE IT’S COOL Principals 
Superintendents 
Oe TE Sete Mile 8 _ || SPEND THIS SUMMER 
Second Half July 21—August 25 EARNING WHILE LEARNING 
1927 TO BE A CHARACTER COUNSELOR 


JOYOUS — SATISFYING SERVICE — 


Students contemplating attending Sum- 


mer School will find it beneficial to their Earnest, experienced school 
health and conducive to better study if teache s and executives between 
they go where it will be convenient to the ages of 23 and 38 can qualify. 


RADICALLY DIFFERENT — A 
GO TO THE MOUNTAINS Character Counselor co-operates 


with home and church and school 
in a truly appreciated service of 


This is made possible, in conjunction with duabaites atuastion wm teres of te 
| professional courses for School Adminis- Christian Ideal of Living. l 

trators, Supervisors, Teachers. Instruc- . 

tion by the regular college faculty in ad- SPLENDID INCOME — Character 

dition to a special Summer School faculty Counselors are paid well. It offers 

of leading experts in their respective fields. splendid opportunity for permanent 


The Rocky Mountains are within an growth and increased responsibility. 


hour’s ride and the campus is always cool, 
which makes it possible for students to 
combine study with recreation and go 
back to their schools refreshed. It is 
never uncomfortably hot in Greeley in 
summer, and the nights are always de- 
lightfully cool. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY— 
A young, vigorous association of 
like-minded men and women in a 
type of work that satisfies the great- 
est need in the world—Character 
Training. Here is an opportunity 
for delightful—gratifying service 








Send for literature. that will challenge your highest 
enthusiasm and deepest co-opera- 
tion. 


COLORADO STATE Write Today for Free Information. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


GREELEY, COLORADO 








John Rudin & Co., Inc., 
306 Commerce Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Satisfactory 
from Maine to California 


ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 
POTTER - JESCHKE - GILLET 


Books which are based on sound psychology—which 
coordinate grammar, composition, and drill in a three- 
fold attack on poor English—which are giving satis- 
faction in thousands of schools throughout the country. 


2301 Prairie Ave. GINN AND COMPANY Chicago, IIl. 

















» 


Double the Fun of Your 


SUMMER VACATION 
By Planning It Early! 


Now—while you’ve the time to think and plan for it, 
consider a trip to the Pacific Northwest. 

Make up your mind right now to see its wonders before 
the season passes. 

You'll find many thrills on a trip to this charmed land. 
En route make a side trip to Yellowstone Park through 
the new picturesque Gallatin Gateway. 

Travel on the “Olympian” via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul—the world’s longest electrified railway, 
operated for 660 miles by Electric Power. 


Start today! Write us for complete details about this 
wonder trip. Address our nearest Travel Bureau. 


C. J. PETERSON, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 
E. G. WOODWARD, Gen. Agt., Pass. Dept., 817 Walnut Street, Kansas City 


Chicago Milwaukee & Stfaul Railway 


3388 TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 



































Popular Library Books 





Do not fail to include 
these popular books when 







ing circle order this winter. 
Peggy Stories 







Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy 
Topsy Turvy Tales 







Eugene Field Reader 





Natural Method Readers 






Robert Louis Stevenson’s Reader 






American Leaders and Heroes 






My Country’s Voice 





Colonial Days 







Lives of the Hunted 
Robinhood, Some Merry Adventures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School 


Americanization of Edward Bok 













Dutch Boy so Years After, A 






Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 





Fanciful Tales 
Hans Brinker 
Hoosier School Boy 









Stories of Thrift for Young Americans 






making your pupil read- 
| 


The Van Dyke Book 
Our Trees and How They Serve Us 







Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











sth Ave., at 48th St. 
New York City 


320 East 21st St. 
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In the Same Mail 


. . . - Insurance Check 
and Stock Promotion 


A widow, a baby and an insurance policy 
remained after the accident to the father. 


The insurance check came promptly—in 
the same mail came the stock circular 
mailed by the financial vulture who was 
after that money. 


That was fifteen months ago. Today the 
baby and the widow are penniless. 


Records of Better Business Bureaus all 
over the country indicate that shrewd 
stock pirates watch with hawk-like eyes 
the death lists appearing in local papers. 


They know that someone will benefit from 
the prudence of a loving father and hus- 
band. They build their sales literature to 
persuade the beneficiary to turn that 
money over to them on the promise that 
they will double or treble the money in a 
very short time. 


The result is always the same. A broken 
promise, a penniless widow and the lin- 
ing of the pockets of financial wolves who 
would steal money from their 
mothers. 


own 


You can protect yourself against them. 
Consult some responsible banker or 
broker, or the Better Business Bureau of 
Kansas City or St. Louis. Any one of 
them will be glad to give you information 
free of charge and without obligation. 


**Before You Invest—Investigate’’ 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


of Kansas City of St. Louis 
128 Hotel Baltimore 207 City Club Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 



































= new field is being 


opened up by an interna- 
tional organization which will 
give you an unusual opportunity 
to capitalize on all your school- 
room training. Vacation work 
that can easily double your teach- 
ing salary right from the start. 
And an opportunity to qualify 
for a permanent position if you 
| desire. 


All that we require is earnest effort 
and full time on your part. We will 
give you training invaluable in any 
position. Coach you and start you to 
work. You must be between 20 and 
35 years of age. Send the coupon 
now . ... today, together with a letter 
giving us full details as to experience 
and ambitions. 








Only a limited number will be accepted. 
Applicationsconsideredin order of receipt. 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 
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C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 
57 West Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me free, and absolutely without 
obligation on my part the details of your new 
Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 


lt LEE AEs Dae PE Bi TE.” ) | ES 
RE Re RITE ene NENA RTI AT, 
I am teaching in...................... My position is.............. 
I have had..............vears of teaching experience. My 


EE ee en 

C Interested in Summer Work only. 
(] Interested in Permanent Position. 
) I own an automobile. 

CJ I do not own an automobile. 




































GREAT NORTHERN LAND 
IS ADVENTURE LAND 


















Complete your N. E. A. visit 
with a stop-off at 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


On your way to or from the N. E. A. Convention at Seat- 
tle this summer be sure to stop at Glacier National Park 

. explore famous Glaciers; hike along picturesque trails; 
ride horseback to colorful canyons and flashing waterfalls; 
or just loaf and rest in the quiet flower- carpeted valleys . . 
Attractive low return faresin effect May 15. Youcan travel 
on the NewOriental Limited—finest train to Pacific North- 
west —at no extra cost. Choice of go-as-you-please tours 
or Burlington Escorted Tours. Write for interesting books. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


Mail the Coupon 


ee ee ee ee 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
ied Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, — - 
(1 am planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seat- ; 
tle, July 3-8, Oj will visit Glacier National Park. Please send . 
me free books about trip to the Convention via the Great s 
® 
a 
a 









Northern, and about Glacier National Park. 
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IN ARITHMETIC it is just as necessary 
to have something worth while to figure on 
as in composition it is to have something 
interesting to write about. 


MeMurry and Benson in the third year of their series, 


SOCIAL ARITHMETICS 


have a story, the outline of which is as follows: 
What our chickens do for us 
The food we get from chickens. 
What it costs to feed them. 
How Alice made money selling eggs. 
Number of hens necessary to supply a family with eggs. 


In this story there are 156 problems requiring answers. 


Write for further information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 





Throughout, this series of arithmetics is vitalized and enriched as no other series is. 























THE NEW SOCIAL CIVICS 


' D. E. PHILLIPS 
Head of Department of Psychology, University of Denver, 


and 
JESSE H. NEWLON 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, formerly President 
of the National Education Association 


The New Social Civics of high schools sounds a fresh note 
in the teaching of civics. It helps the pupil to place himself 
as to his numerous socio-civic relations—physical, political, 
industrial, economic, moral, and religious. 


RAND MCSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. L-136) 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
536 Se. Clark St. 
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Reading Material for all Purposes 


BASAL 
Bolenius’ BOYS AND GIRLS READERS 





























i oe 60c ON ee ee a Ee 88c 
PEGE. DOOROE  cmcenencesanseneintin 60c EI OS 88c 
Second Reader ...........-.-.---22e 72c Oe 96c 
Bee ReaOer aiccnsicsscnccwssatenson 76c PEE TNE: cccdtimecdcntnnssenndalll 88c 
Pourth Reader ....20.0..cncnccoccess 80c Second and Third Manual ---------- 88c 
Pet TROIOE Sis itimictcircimnninim cite 84c Intermediate Manual -----------.---- 88c 
Eeratere in the Dealer Bile Balaiel Bath: 0 net esccnnenecccunes $1.40 
Literature in the Junior High School Book II ----------------------------------- $1.48 
Literature in the Junior High School Book III ------------------------- In Preparation 
Teachers’ Guide to Literature ---------------------------------- grceceee In Preparation 
Stone’s SILENT READING 
a 60c eee 88c 
OS a ee 72c ae In Press 
Book III ~-------...-----..--.-.---- 80c Book VI .-.-............. In Preparation 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2451 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
: University of Wyomin 
Development ver es] ae hette é 


of Womanhood 


The basis of the educational 
program. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 


Curriculum is evolved through a 
research division to inelude subject- 
matter which will develop ideals and 
help the modern young woman meet 
life’s problems. 


For radio programs, catalog 
and view book address: 


PRESIDENT J. M. WOOD 
COLUMBIA, MO. 














1927 
First Term: June 13 to July 20 
Second Term: July 21 to August 36 











er Camp 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
N AMERICA 
A great variety of courses in all departments of 


Summ 
THE rs 


the University with special attention to needs of 

teachers. Courses offered in Art, Botany, Geology, 

and Zoology in summer camp in Medicine Bow 

Forest. 

COMBINE RECREATION AND SERIOUS STUDY 
IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES. 

For bulletins and information address: 

C. R. Maxwell, Director of Summer Sessions, 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
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OMETIMES WE ARE OVERCOME 
with a period of pessimism. The light 
of hope burns low and the windows 
through which light is wont to come turn 
back to our apprehensive hearts the im- 


penetrable blackness of night. We are 
PERIODS OF seized with terror. For- 
PESSIMISM tunate are we then to have 


our inner faith based on 
the eternal verities so that ‘‘our fears do 
not make us traitors.’’ 

Not long ago we sat in at a small dinner 
party composed chiefly of outstanding 
educators, men of vision, of action and 
conviction—men who were not afraid to 
stand before opposition and proclaim the 
right. A formal address was given by one 
of the leaders and informal discussion was 
carried on by several. In the address and 
in each speech of the discussion was a note 
of pessimism. 


The depressing utterances were based 
for the most part on the growing strength 
and boldness of the enemies of popular 
education. A leader in the field of the 
industries had publicly advocated that the 
doors to secondary and college education 
be barred against all but the financially 
elite who could pay their own way. A 
state superintendent of education had had 
implicit notice served upon him that he 
need not ask his Legislature for any kind 
of support until he had disavowed his ad- 
vocacy of child labor laws and his favor- 
able attitude toward the Education Bill 
which seeks to establish a Secretary of 
Education in the president’s cabinet. 


But the speeches were militant ones. 
And we were heartened by the thought 
that men in high places were willing to 
fight, even against what appeared to. be 
insurmountable obstacles, for what they 
believed to be right and without selfish 
considerations dominating their course. 


Later we were present at a hearing be- 
fore a committee of our own legislature 
were a tax measure for the support of edu- 
cation was supposed to be discussed. The 
people who were favoring this measure or 


some other that might offer relief to the 
schools were heckled by the legislators on 
the committee in such a way as to create 
the inescapable impression that some of 
these gentlemen were opposed to the en- 
tire system of public education by which 
the children of the poor are educated at 
the expense of the rich, no matter whether 
the terms rich and poor be applied to in- 
dividuals or to communities. Signs were 
not lacking to indicate that this commit- 
tee expected to hold the bill in committee 
so as to preclude the possibility of its 
passage. We were even told that many of 
the legislators who would support the 
measure preferred to be relieved of this 
responsibility and were hoping that the 
committee would not report it out and 
thus save them from doing what they con- 
sidered their duty. 
Is it not time to pray and work that we 
may have 
‘‘men of steadfast will, 
Patient, courageous, strong and true; 
With vision clear and mind equipped, 
His will to learn, His work to do’’? 





URAL LIFE at the Crossroads”’ is 

6 the title of a book written by Pro- 

* fessor Macy Campbell of the lowa 

State Teachers College and recently pub- 

AN EPOCH lished by Ginn and Com- 

MAKING BOOK pany. We are reprint- 

ing a chapter from this 

book in this issue by special permission 
of the publishers. 

We believe that this is an epoch making 
book. It is more than a text book for 
schools. It is a handbook for rural teachers 
and a challenge to every farmer who is or 
who ought to be interested in the funda- 
mental questions of farm life. It deserves 
more than a cursory reading and more than 
a place in the list of adopted texts. If 10,- 
000 Missouri farmers can be pervailed upon 
to read this masterful discussion of rural- 
life-problems in the next year, there will be 
a different attitude toward schools and a 
more intelligent interest in their develop- 
ment. 
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HANDWORK MATERIALS AT SMALL COST. 


By Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


= OF THE problems frequently met 
in introducing various forms of hand- 

work into schools is the cost of mate- 
rials. To the novice the first step seems to 
be an investment in materials of various sorts 
all of which cost money, and far more often 
than either public or administrators are 
aware the ambitious and progressive teacher 
meets this cost out of her own slender purse. 

While a fund for materials is most desir- 
able and for some types of work, essential, 
much good work can be done with materials 
which cost little or nothing. For those who 
know how to use them good material inspires 
good workmanship but all too often an abund- 
ance of expensive material only encourages 
wasteful extravagance. 

Art is universal in its application and en- 
ters into every activity of the day. Children 
need to be impressed with the idea that we 
create beauty by our treatment of whatever 
comes to our hands and this attitude can 
more readily be established thru the trans- 
formation of common every day materials 
into things both useful and beautiful. As 
appreciation and skill develop, ways of se- 
curing better materials ‘will develop also. 

One of the marvels concerning our present 
use of the radio is the thought that this 
mysterious power of communication has been 
about us in the air all these past ages tho 
we were unaware of it. In a similas way 
many teachers are unaware of the wealth of 
useful material going to waste all about them. 

For posters and illustrated booklets, adver- 
tising matter furnishes an abundance of 
riches in the way of pictures. Empty boxes 
from ready-to-wear stores, cartons from the 
grocery and tablet backs, all furnish card- 
board quite fit for many uses. Out of date 
sample books which the wall paper dealer 
throws away will produce many attractive 
sheets which will combine with the cardboard 
into charming portfolios, bookcovers and 
boxes. Scraps of cretonne, chintz, linen and 
other textiles make fine book and box covers. 
Typewriter ribbon reels, powder boxes, empty 
ribbon reels from the drygoods store and all 
sorts of small round boxes may be weighted 
and furnish the base for balancing toys of 
the roly-poly type which vary and may prog- 
ress from the crudely funny to the charming- 


ly artistic, if only there is a leader with 
vision. Incidentally problems in the physics 
of equilibrium, as well as balancing propor- 
tions and color harmony, require solution. 

All the space allowed this article would 
scarcely suffice to list the dolls it is possible 
to make from rags, bags, bottles, stockings, 
and even twigs and scraps of wire. Once 
this field is entered ingenuity and initiative 
are spurred and again with proper encour- 
agement the crude and funny beginnings may 
develop into clever and artistic character dolls 
representing historic periods and _ persons, 
costumes and customs of many lands, char- 
acters from books read, and so on thru an 
unlimited list. 

Baskets, fine in line and color as well as 
useful, may be made from grass, straw, corn 
husks and vines such as the honeysuckle. Tall 
grass dried in the shade retains a beautiful 
gray-green color. , Corn husks spotted in 
brown and purples sewed with raffia or cord 
of corresponding color yield charming effects. 

Practically all the foregoing materials may 
be had at no money cost. A little money 
wisely invested will multiply their possibil- 
ities. A roll of brown Kraft wrapping paper 
of good quality costs less then five dollars 
and will last a small school for years. It 
serves such endless purposes,—poster mounts, 
booklet pages, box covers, etc.—that it should 
be considered one of the indispensible fur- 
nishings of every school. A little paint has 
great powers of transformation. Good paste 
and glue are essential. 

A thick board or a box cover to be used as 
a weight under which posters and other 
mounted papers may be pressed means much 
in the appearance of finished work. 

A small expenditure for colored poster 
papers will inspire ambition and pay well 
on the investment. 

In the use of all the above the results will 
be clumsy or clever, crude or fine, according 
to the degree in which art appreciation en- 
ters in. We learn to do by doing, therefore 
all are encouraged to begin even if the be- 
ginnings are crude and clumsy. Thoughtful 
study ahd repeated efforts combined will 
raise the quality of the product, and it is 
this thoughtful study which justifies the proc- 
ess. 
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Merely making things has only scant value 
and may be a waste of time unless thru the 
various processes eyes that saw not are opened 
to see more and more the finer things in 
color, form and proportion; unless more and 
more mechanical insight into the mysteries 
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of construction is quickened; unless interest 
is aroused in seeking out the causes and 
ramifications of the problems encountered. 

We need not despise the day of small be- 
ginnings if we remember that “not failure 
but low aim is crime.” 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


By Dr. John K. Norton, director of Research Division of the 
National Education Association. 


HE Education Bill would create a 

federal Department of Education with a 

Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 
The new department would conduct educa- 
tional research and fact-finding investigations 
to aid the people in maintaining efficient 
school systems. 

The bill coordinates such educational work, 
conducted by the federal government, as may 
logically be brought together in a Depart- 
ment of Education. It also provides for 
correlating other educational activities of the 
national government which, because of their 
nature, should remain where now located. 

The measure does not provide, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the nationalization of 
education. It would not infringe upon the 
existing local control of public schools, nor 
would it interfere with the independence of 
private and parochial schools. 

The bill differs from some former measures 
in that it makes no appropriations for the 
support of education in the states. 

Carefully Matured Measure 

The Education Bill is a carefully matured 
measure. It represents the fruitage of the 
best educational thought of the nation. It 
enjoys the active support of a large num- 
ber of great national organizations. 

The measure involves no change in the his- 
toric policy of the nation as it affects the 
control and promotion of education. Rather, 
it represents a logical development of policies 
rooted in our earliest history. 

Much confusion has existed due to a fail- 
ure to distinguish between the control and 
the promotion of education. From the be- 
ginning of our history the control of educa- 
tion has been in the hands of the states. 
There it should remain. 

The promotion of education, on the other 
hand, has been one of the accepted policies of 
the federal government since the beginning of 
our history. As early as 1787 Congress 
passed an ordinance reading, “schools and 


the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged” and appropriated land from the 
public domain for the use of local commun- 
ities for this specific purpose. 

None other than George Washington recog- 
nized that the federal government should ex- 
ercise some educational functions. One of 
Washington’s most cherished ideas was the 
establishment of a national university. His 
will of 1799 left a substantial sum to the 
government of the United States for the en- 
dowment of a national university. 

Shortly after the Civil War the Bureau of 

Education was created to 
“aid the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient schoo] systems 
and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” 
The creation of a Department of Education 
would be the logical development of a func- 
tion which the national government has exer- 
cised with great benefit since the beginning 
of our history. 

The creation of a Department of Education 
is also in line with the historical development 
of the whole American governmental system. 
In the beginning of our history three execu- 
tive departments were created to administer 
the affairs over which the central government 
had control under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

Some of our federal departments exist to 
administer affairs over which the national 
government is given control by the Constitu- 
tion. Others exist, not to control, but to pro- 
mote great national interests. Educators now 
urge that the importance of education justi- 
fies the creation of a Department of Educa- 
tion to render to the schools of the nation cer- 
tain services which only a federal office can 
provide. 

Why a Department? 


What conditions justify the creation of a 
Federal Department to serve education? Tra- 
dition and guess work still play too large a 
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part in determining educational procedure. 
Childrens’ talents are often poorly developed. 
Their time is wasted. Many school boards 
cannot with accuracy tell how much their 
schools cost. School buildings are frequently 
built according to poorly thought-out plans. 

The nation’s yearly bill for school build- 
ings is nearly four hundred million dollars. 
There is evidence that much of this money is 
poorly spent due to ignorance. A report on 
school house planning recently published by 
the National Education Association comes to 
the conclusion that “the total amount of 
waste in school buildings is enormous.” 

What relation would a Department of Edu- 
cation have to such waste? It would formu- 
late scientifically devised “checking lists” 
whereby building plans could be carefully 
checked by local school officials before con- 
struction takes place. 

A saving of approximately nineteen mil- 
lion dollars would result yearly if the amount 
expended for school buildings could be re- 
duced but five per cent. Such a saving is 
not too much to expect when one considers 
the present meagre resources the average 
school system commands in undertaking school 
building work. 

Human Savings Important 

Human savings count more than money sav- 
ings. Our whole school procedure is essen- 
tially unscientific. Today even the best 
trained teachers are relatively uncertain as 
to whether their classroom work is creating 
good or bad citizens. ! 

We can never approach certainly as to the 
conduct of school work until a body of exact 
information is created as a guide for those 
in whose hands the training of children is 
placed. It is in the assembling of such a 
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body of information that a Department of 
Education should play a major role. 
Value of Research 

Scientific research has tremendously in- 
creased the effectiveness of every form of 
human endeavor to which it has been applied. 

Scientific investigation at a relatively slight 
cost offers undreamed-of returns. The entire 
modern industrial system with its tremendous 
ability to produce, dates from the researches 
of Watt in Glasgow and Faraday in London. 

Lesson for Education 

It seems ridiculous that in an age when life 
has been literally re-made through research 
that it should be necessary to urge that scien- 
tific investigation will improve educational 
efficiency. , 

Skepticism and ridicule, however, have 
greeted every attempt to apply research and 
scientific methods to the great interests that 
affect public welfare. The business man 
doubted that research could be of any assist- 
ance in practical commercial life. The pos- 
sibility of building a science of medicine 
through research was ridiculed even by the 
doctors themselves. Research has resulted in 
an almost complete revision of our methods of 
agricultural productivity. When it was first 
suggested that the national government should 
attempt agricultural research these arguments 
were advanced against the suggestion. Such 
work would be unconstitutional. It was not 
necessary. The farmer knew how to take 
care of himself best without outside “inter- 
ferences.” 

Adequate research in the field of education ° 
would probably yield greater dividends to 
human advancement than it has yielded in 
any field that has yet come under the spell of 
its magic touch. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
(A poem de luxe) 
By A. SLIPUVA GENIUS 


When you seem swung from cruel hooks, 
Your misery showing in your looks, 
You longing for some cozy nooks, 
Who furnish you with wholesome books? 
Our advertisers. 
When things go wrong in your class-room, 
You lack erasers, lack a broom, 
The air being mostly filled with gloom, 
Who saves you from the “crack of doom?” 
Our advertisers. 
And when vacation heaves in sight, 
With lure of travel and delight, 
While visions come to you at night, 
Who directs your tour aright? 

Qur advertisers, 


When more training you would seek, 
Or more knowledge week by week, 
(The learned always are the meek), 
Who shows you to the learner’s creek? 
Our advertisers. 
When your Board has played you “hob,” 
And you feel prone to fetch a sob, 
While looking for another job, 
Who guides you through the waiting mob? 
Our advertisers. 
And in the search for every end, 
When you need a stalwart friend, 
Never borrow, never lend, 
Then an order you should send, 
To our advertisers, 
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THE NEW TASK OF THE FARM-LIFE SCHOOLS 


This article is Chapter XVII from ‘Rural Life at the Crossroads’ 





by Macy Campbell, published by Ginn and Company. 


The new task: preparation for economic 
citizenship. Changing conditions in rural 
America have laid a new task on the farm- 
life schools. This new task is the task of 
preparing the rural people for the first 
time to take an intelligent part in organized 
economic life. It is the task of preparing 
them to do a thing which they have never 
done before: make successful use of group 
action in conducting cooperative enter- 
prises. 

The farmer now a member of both the 
political and the economic democracy. The 
farmer today, like every other citizen, is a 
member of certain organized political de- 
mocracies known as the community, the 
state, and the nation. Henceforth he is 
to be a member also of certain organized 
economic democracies known as farm co- 
operatives. 

The old task: individual development 
and preparation for political democracy. 
Up to the present time the task of the farm- 
life schools has been, first, to develop the 
farm youth as an individual and, secondly, 
to prepare him for intelligent participation 
in the political democracies of which he is 
a part. These two types of preparation are 
believed to be desirable for all American 
children, country and city child alike. All 
should be so well prepared that they can 
enter into life successfully wherever their 
lot may be cast. 

The new task: preparation for economic 
democracy. But the changing conditions of 
farm life. today have brought a new need 
to the rural youth. He must now learn to 
make a success of cooperative farm enter- 
prise; hence the farm-life school of the 
future must not only do what the school 
has done in the past,—namely, develop the 
farm youth as an individual and prepare 
him for intelligent participation in political 
democracy,—but it must also prepare him 
for equally intelligent participation in the 
economic democracy of which he will be a 
part. 

Special need of the rural youth for prepa- 
ration. The special need of the rural youth 
for preparation for economic democracy 
arises from the fact that farm cooperatives 
are economic democracies controlled from 





the bottom up on the one-man-vote prin- 
ciple. Each farmer remains an independ- 
ent manager of his own farm, and all farm- 
ers participate on an equal basis in the 
management of the economic affairs of the 
group. If the affairs of the group are to 
be most effectively managed, each farmer 
must play his part intelligently. By way 
of contrast, the city youth has no such ur- 
gent need for preparation for economic de- 
mocracy. The economic groups in urban 
life are organized as corporations which are 
not democracies, but which tend more and 
more to place complete control of the affairs 
of the group in the hands of a few individ- 
uals at the top. As the problem of making 
a success of the operation of a corporation 
lies to such a small extent in the hands of 
the shareholders, the question of their edu- 
cational preparation for this task is com- 
paratively unimportant. In the case of the 
farm. cooperative the educational prepara- 
tion of the member is all-important. 

Objectives of the farm-life schools. From 
this time forth the farm-life schools will 
have three great objectives to accomplish. 
These are (1) to develop the farm youth 
as an individual, (2) to prepare him for 
intelligent participation in political democ- 
racy, and (3) to prepare him for equally 
intelligent participation in economic de- 
moeracy. 

The old curriculum. The curriculum 
which has been developed in the schools of 
America for the purpose of (1) arousing 
and shaping the individual powers of the 
child and (2) preparing him to take an in- 
telligent and helpful part in political de- 
mocracy may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Preparation in the fundamental skills : 

a. Skill in reading. 

b. Skill in using the English language. 
. Skill in the processes in arithmetic. 
. Skill in spelling. 

e. Skill in writing. 
2. Preparation in 

Sciences : 

a. Geography. 

b. History. 

e. Civies. 

ad Sociology. 
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e. Biology. 
f. Physics. 
g. Chemistry. 
h. Mathematics. 
i. Commercial law. 
j. Agriculture. 
3. Preparation in the arts: 
a. Music. 
b. Literature. 
ce. Drawing. 
d. Painting. 
e. Manual arts. 
f. Household arts. 

4. Preparation for health: 

a. Health of the individual. 
b. Health of the community. 

It is generally accepted that the subjects 
named above have come to be included in 
the curriculum for the purpose of develop- 
ing the powers of the individual child and 
of preparing him to cooperate more intelli- 
gently with his fellows in our political de- 
mocracy. 

The new subject in the curriculum. In 
order that the farm youth may learn to co- 
operate intelligently with his fellows in eco- 
nomic democracy a new subject must be 
included in the curriculum of the farm- 
life schools. The new subject strikes its 
roots into the old curriculum in at least 
seven points. These are economics, sociol- 
ogy, civics, history, commercial geography, 
commercial law, and agriculture. The new 
subject makes use of these seven subjects in 
preparing the pupil for intelligent partici- 
pation in cooperative farm enterprise. 

Preparation for cooperative farm enter- 
prise. The more specific preparation for in- 
telligent participation in cooperative farm 
enterprise includes the following: 

1. The fundamental principles of co- 
operative organizations and the methods of 
operation by which they achieve their pur- 
poses. 

2. The history of cooperative enterprises 
among the rural people of Denmark, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Ireland, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the 
United States. 

3. The various forms which cooperative 
farm enterprises take: cooperative produc- 
tion, cooperative marketing, and coopera- 
tive buying. “as 

4. Methods of organizing cooperative 
associations. 

5. The part played by the commodity as 


the basis of organization; various types of 
*“set up.”’ 

6. Business practices involved in cooper- 
ative marketing: assembly, grading and 
quality, storage, financing, transportation, 
price determination, pooling, merchandis- 
ing, advertising and publicity. 

7. Articles of incorporation, by-laws, 
marketing contracts, and voting. 

8. State and national laws dealing with 
farm cooperatives and the most important 
court decisions covering these. 

9. The cooperative virtues which must be 
developed in the citizens to make a success 
of organized economic democracy. 

10. Building up the morale of the co- 
operative group—learning to sing together, 
to play together, and to work together as a 
basis for group action. 

11. Arousing in the keepers of the land 
a profound sense of the importance of their 
service to the nation and of lifting them- 
selves by education and by organization to 
the point of highest effectiveness in per- 
forming this service. 

Economic democracy more difficult. Eco- 
nomic democracy is more difficult to oper- 
ate than political democracy. The farm 
people must face this fact squarely and 
prepare themselves accordingly. It is more 
difficult to operate economic democracy suc- 
cessfully because it must be operated always 
in the face of the keenest kind of opposi- 
tion. This opposition is set up by the high- 
ly organized industries of the cities with 
which the farmers exchange products. Po- 
litical democracy does not have to face such 
opposition; it may run at a low stage of 
efficiency and survive. Not so with eco- 
nomie democracy. Economie democracy on 
the farm must be operated at a high stage 
of efficiency to play the game of business 
successfully against the highly organized 
industries with which the farmer exchanges 
products, or it must perish. This game of 
business is a most exacting game ; thousands 
who attempt to play it fail. Unless the 
membership of the farm cooperatives is 
intelligent, thoroughly informed, and zeal- 
ously devoted to the task, the attempt to 
win the game of business through organized 
economic democracy will fail. 

More demanded of the citizen. Economic 
democracy makes greater demands upon the 
individual citizen than does political de- 
mocracy. By making greater demands it 
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tends to develop a higher type of citizen. 
Economie democracy provides the most ex- 
acting training school for citizenship yet 
devised. It makes the most exacting de- 
mands upon each individual member. It 
must develop a high type of membership or 
fail. For example, a farmer will not be 
admitted as a member of the cooperative 
credit circle until he has established the 
habit of paying his debts scrupulously as 
agreed. If the credit circle were less exact- 
ing it would fail. The virtues upon the 
scrupulous practice of which the success of 
economic democracy depends are these: 
trained intelligence, faith in one’s fellows, 
willing obedience to self-chosen authority, 
scrupulous honesty, loyalty to principle, 
constant vigilance, and high courage. The 
development of these virtues in a people 
makes them the highest type of citizens 
both in political and in economic democ- 
racies. 

Difficult problems of school adménistra- 
tion. The new task which the development 
of economic democracy places upon the 
farm-life schools presents some very diffi- 
eult problems for school administrators to 
solve. Among these problems are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. More time demanded by the enlarged 
curriculum. To accomplish the new task 
without neglecting the old will necessarily 
require more time. This time may be se- 
cured in three ways: (1) by cutting out 
deadwood from the present curriculum, (2) 
by extending the number of years which 
farm youth attend the public school to the 
full twelve-year standard, and (3) by some 
such plan of continuation schools as is used 
in Denmark. There the young farmers 
from eighteen to twenty-five or more years 
of age attend continuation schools during 
the five winter months in which their farm 
work is the least pressing. ' 

2. The difficulty of obtaining competent 
teachers. The inspiring, competent teacher 
who has a broad contact with farm life is 
a more important factor in meeting the 
new need successfully. Without such in- 
spiring, experienced leadership education 
for cooperative group action must be un- 
duly delayed. The great importance of the 
teacher in shaping the affairs of men is ex- 
pressed by H. G. Wells as follows: 

No conqueror can make the multi- 
tude different from what it is; no 
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statesman can carry the world affairs 
beyond the ideas and capacities of the 
generation of adults with which he 
deals ; but teachers—I use the word in 
the widest sense—can do more than 
either conqueror or statesman; they 
can create a new vision and liberate 
the latent powers of our kind. 

Teachers are needed in the American 
farm-life schools who can create a new 
vision of rural life, develop the coopera- 
tive virtues necessary to economic democ- 
racy, and liberate the latent powers of the 
farm group. Such teachers are difficult 
indeed to secure in America today. 

Probably the most inspiring and success- 
ful rural-life leaders found in the schools 
of any country at present are found in the 
folk high schools of Denmark. In many 
cases the head teacher is a farmer as well 
as a teacher. Often this teacher-farmer is 
also an officer in the local farm cooperative. 
Out of his broad experience he can point 
the way to success in cooperative rural life 
with authority and power. The more suc- 
cessful the cooperatives are made through 
the addition of young farmers prepared to 
take an intelligent and zealous part in them, 
the more successful is this rural-life leader 
as a teacher, as a farmer, and as an officer 
in the farm cooperatives. The teacher in 
the Danish folk high school is inspired by 
a vision of noble living on the land; he is 
quickened into untiring efforts by the in- 
creased prosperity of his people as a result 
of the development of successful coopera- 
tive endeavor. 

So highly motivated is the work of the 
teacher and the young farmers who form 
the student body in the Danish folk high 
schools that it is unnecessary to assign any 
lessons or to give any examinations. The 
interest in the success of organired eco- 
nomic democracy is so great that it becomes 
the dominant note of the school. One of 
the difficult problems of the farm-life school 
in America at present is to find teachers 
with such clear vision, such broad exper- 
ience as farmers and cooperators, and such 
keen interest in rural life that they too can 
make the success of organized economic 
democracy the dominant note of the school. 

3. The difficulty of holding the most com- 
petent young people in the farm group. So 

1H. G. Wells, quoted in American educational 
journals, 
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long as the better-educated and more com- 
petent young people can find more attrac- 
tive opportunities and more desirable liv- 
ing conditions elsewhere they will be loth to 
remain in the farm group. If they do not 
expect to remain in the farm group, it is 
difficult for them to enter into preparation 
for cooperative farm enterprise with all 
earnestness and zeal. Until cooperative 
enterprises grow strong enough in America 
to provide business opportunities and condi- 
tions of life on the farms which are equally 
as attractive as those to be found elsewhere, 
it will be difficult to interest a fair share of 
the most capable young people in joining 
whole-heartedly in the preparation for or- 
ganized rural life. The solution of this 
problem seems to have been found by the 
Tanes. They have succeeded in interesting 
a fair share of the most capable young 
people in farm life by making organized 
agriculture the most prosperous, the most 
notable, and the most satisfying of occu- 
pations. 


> 


4. The difficulty of developing the morale 
of rural life.-The most difficult of the prob- 
lems confronting the farm-life schools in 
America today is the problem of building 
up the morale of the farm group to the 
point where farmers can stick together in 
successful cooperative enterprises and will 
set out determinedly under a full head of 
steam to help themselves. The Danes have 
much to teach us on this point. The schools 
of the Danish farmers point the way. H. G. 
Foght says of them: 


To produce much from the soil is but 
one side of agriculture; to be able to 
take these products and place them 
upon the world markets to the best ad- 
vantage is quite another matter. But 
the Danish farmer has solved both the 
production and the distribution sides 
of his agriculture. And no one thing 
has played a greater part in the agri- 
cultural prosperity than the spirit of 
cooperation which prevails on every 
side. The schools, and espec- 


ially the folk high schools, teach a mu- 
tual trust and confidence which have 
made possible this remarkable develop- 
ment in cooperative enterprise. . . 

The mutual trust that the schools teach 
has made the entire movement of co- 
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operative enterprise in the kingdom 
possible.? 

The present emergency in America. The 
decline in the buying power of the farm 
in America and the threatened decline in 
intelligence among rural people have cre- 
ated an emergency. To help to meet this 
emergency it is highly desirable that the 
farm-life schools begin their new task 
vigorously and at onee. It is not enough 
to teach the principles of cooperative farm 
enterprise as we now teach economics, 
civies, and history; this new subject must 
be so motivated that the young people who 
are just stepping out of the farm schools 
into farm life will immediately begin to 
participate in carrying the principles into 
successful action. It must be made so 
vital and so dynamic that it will begin im- 
mediately to function in rural life. 

At best it takes time to bring about im- 
provement in conditions through the educa- 
tion of the youth. Time is required in mat- 
ters of individual advancement, such as 
improving production on the farm, but 
more time is required in matters depending 
upon group action. The individual can 
proceed with improvements in production, 
for example, as soon as he desires to do so, 
without let or hindrance from anyone else; 
but in any matter depending upon group 
action the more progressive individual must 
wait until his fellows are ready to move 
with him. Similarly, the people of the more 
progressive farm community cannot move 
forward in a large cooperative undertaking 
until the people in other farm communities 
are ready to move forward with them. 
Hence it takes time to bring about improve- 
ment through the education of the youth 
for group action on a large scale. 

It is highly desirable that the farm-life 
schools should begin at once and vigorously 
to meet the new task which changing con- 
ditions have laid on them. The time has 
arrived when farm people must be pre- 
pared to engage successfully in cooperative 
enterprises. The rural youth must now be 
made ready not only for successful partici- 
pation in political democracy but for equal- 
ly successful participation in economic de- 
mocracy. This is the task of the farm-life 
schools. 


1H. G. Foght, Rural Denmark and Its Schools. 
The Macmillan Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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ANTIQUATED BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. 


By Raymond V. Cradit 


Teacher of Commerce, State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 


RECENT survey by the Federal Board 

of Vocational Education in four large 

cities of the United States shows that 
out of the total number of employees en- 
gaged in office work only eight percent are 
actually keeping books. Bookkeeping rec- 
ords are kept by machines, vouchers, and 
cards. 

Does this have any significance for you, 
teacher of bookkeeping and accounting? Are 
you still clinging to methods which stress 
only bookkeeping mechanics? Methods which 
are as antiquatéd as one horse shays—and 
about as useful! 

Are you now using the journal or account 
method of approach? Are you now using 
text books which are written from these 
standpoints? Why? 

The primary purpose of either of these 
methods is to teach how to record transac- 
tions. To teach that for every debit there 
must bean equal credit and vice versa. What 
is the practical aspect of this? Why, out 
of every hundred students you train for the 
business world only eight will make actual 
use of this instruction. Such knowledge is 
highly contingent. 

Present day accounting consists of re- 
cording, classifying, presenting, and interpret- 
ing financial data. The two approaches men- 
tioned do not look beyond the mere routine 
of setting down figures and numbers. 

One, of course, should be able to record 
financial facts and record them accurately. 
But this should not be an end in itself. One, 
also, should be able to classify financial data 
—classify it in such a way that it can be 
presented in report form and used as a 
basis for managing the business. 

Let us take a hypothetical case: 

Suppose $500.00 is debited to Selling Ex- 
pense when it should have been debited to 
Administrative Expense. Assume that it is 
so presented on the Statement of Profit and 
Loss. Assume further, that the total sales 
for the old fiscal period were $20,000.00. 


When the manager of the business interprets 
this report he receives a false impression. 
Selling expenses have increased but the total 
sales for the new period have remained con- 
stant ($20,000.00). Because of this the ex- 
ecutive feels that the $500.00 increase in Sell- 
ing Expense is unwarranted. He takes steps 
to reduce it during the nezt fiscal period. He 
orders two salesmen dismissed. When he 
finds that, at the end of the third fiscal period, 
sales have decreased $5,000.00 he cannot ac- 
count for it. If the expenses had been prop- 
erly charged to administration the salesmen 
would not have been dismissed and the sales 
(all things being equal) would have been as 
much as they were the two previous periods. 

However, teaching one to properly classify 
all items pertaining to the various kinds of 
proprietorship is not enough. One should 
also teach how to present financial matter. 
One should teach the student how to make up 
reports, schedules, analytical and compara- 
tive statements, and graphs. Teach these as 
an end in themselves? Certainly not! Teach 
them why data is assembled in such a Way. 
Teach them that it is so assembled because it 
is to be used as a basis for managing the 
business. 

Lastly, bookkeeping and accounting should 
teach how to interpret these reports. Cor- 
rect interpretation means that the business 
may be run more efficiently and greater prof- 
its secured. 

At the present time the method best suited 
to secure these things is known as the Bal- 
ance Sheet Approach. The order of pre- 
senting subject matter by this approach is 
as follows: 

Reports, accounts, books of original 

entry, transactions, vouchers. 
It is the most logical method because re- 
ports are based on accounts, accounts on books 
of origina] entry, books of original entry on 
transactions, and transaction on vouchers. 
When either of the other two methods of ap- 
proach are used the order is entirely reversed. 


&, 
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The day will come when the journal and 
account methods will have, to the teacher of 
bookkeeping and accounting, as little signifi- 
cance as the old alphabetical method of 
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teaching reading now has to the primary 
teacher.—Interesting to read about but of 
little practical value. 


TWO MISSOURI WOMEN WHO MAKE HOMES 
AND LITERATURE. 


By Victoria Adelaide Harvey 


KATHERINE EDELMAN 


LYRIC POET of whom Missouri can 
be very proud is Katherine Edelman 
who lives at 3525 South Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City, Missouri. Mrs. Edelman keeps 
house for her husband and three charming 
children and finds inspiration in doing so 
if her output of poems is any indication. 
Many of her poems deal with her children 
and her home and many concern love and 
happiness themes—so that one must know 
that she is supremely happy in her home. 
Mrs. Edelman was born in County Tipper- 
ary, Ireland and she was educated in Ire- 
land. Her poems reflect the influence of her 
early life in the beautiful valley in Tipperary 
—which Mrs. Edelman describes as a “pic- 


turesque and romantic spot with the purple 


hills of Erin always in view.” “I had a 
longing to come to the United States very 
early for I had heard much about Western 
life and I longed—my how I longed !—to 
see the prairie country. And to this day the 
prairie has a great fascination for me and I 
never tire uf it,” Mrs. Edelman told me re- 
cently. 

Mrs. Edelman’s dream to come to this coun- 
try was realized in the fall of 1905 when she 
came to the United States and was married 
to J. H. Edelman of the Edelman-Cahill Con- 
struction Company. Since coming here and 
making her home in Kansas City, Mrs. Edel- 
man and her family have made several trips 
back to Ireland to see the land of her birth. 

The many persons who have read Kather- 
ine Edelman’s lyrics know that she must be 
filled with a sense of rhythm—she must ac- 
tually be possessed with it—her poems flow 
along like music. In fact three of her poems 
have been set to music, one is “The Lane to 
Ballybree”. the music by Oley Speaks, pub- 
lished by Schirmer’s of New York and sung 
for the Victor Records by Madam Homer; 
also sung for the Edison records by Arthur 


Middleton and for another company. “Sis 
and Buddy Boy” is another dne with music 
by John C. Rodenbeck of Rochester, N. Y. 
and published by Harold Flammer, Inc., New 
York and another is “There’s a Little Moth- 
er Waiting” with music and publication by 
Joseph Newman of Denver, Colorado. 


I have never known a more retiring per- 
sonality than Katherine Edelman and never 
a more modest one for she never speaks of her 
writing and only when one,urges does she 
mention it. Yet she has had more than 
400 poems published besides many short 
stories (outside of her syndicate work) and 
many feature articles have come from her 
pen and have appeared in the Kansas City 
Star and other papers. Mrs. Edelman’s 
poems and stories and her other articles have 
been published among others in The Ladies 
Home Journal; The Household; The Wom- 
an’s World; Extension Magazine; The Amer- 
ican Magazine; Town Topics; The Harp; 
The Writer’s Monthly; Ireland’s Own Maga- 
zine; The Irish Independent; Farmer’s Wife; 
Mt. Angel Magazine; The Missouri Club 
Woman; The Irish World; The Fun Shop; 
The Kansas City Star; Queen’s Work; The 
Catholic Register and The Milwaukee Journ- 
al. She is also a regular contributor to the 
Western Newspaper Union Syndicate and 
has sold them dozens of short stories and 
many feature stories and poems. 

“I used to write verses during my going 
to school years,” Mrs. Edelman ventured one 
day as we were speaking about her poems— 
“but I never thought much about poetry then 
and I usually consigned them to the waste 
basket. I had always thought that a real 
author must be a very superior sort of per- 
son and knowing myself quite well, (I 
thought), writing poetry seemed very far 
away to me. During my early married years 
I did not write much for I had so many other 
things to do—but the desire to express my- 











self was always with me. Then during the 
war my opportunity came. I wrote a little 
Irish war poem called “Come On Ireland” 
and sent it to The Kansas City Star. It was 
accepted. I cannot think that anyone in 
the world ever was happier over an accept- 
ance than I was over that first one of mine! 
From then on I wrote as much as I could but 
I have always been very busy with my home 
and family.” And to see Arthur Vincent, age 
16; Katherine C., age 11 and John H., Jr., 
age 9—one wonders that Mrs. Rddeen has 
as much time as she has—away from her fam- 
ily to devote to writing, for these children 
all demand time from their mother and they 
come first in their mother’s life. 

Mrs. Edelman has always been a great lover 
of poetry and the fact that she read a great 
deal of it during her early years no doubt 
helped to encourage—perhaps unconscious- 
ly—the rhythm which is her life. Like 
all poets she did a great deal of dreaming, 
and these dreams have found generous ex- 
pression in her poems. Added to her other 
writing Mrs. Edelman is also a regular con- 
tributor to many greeting card companies in- 
cluding, Hall Brothers; The A. M. Davis 
Company; The Rust Craft Company and The 
Buzza Company—and she has sold over 500 
greeting card sentiments. 

Besides her writing and her home duties 
Katherine Edelman finds time to be president 
of the Kansas City League of American Pen- 
women ; to be a member of The Missouri Writ- 
ers’ Guild; The Quill Club and Presidents and 
Past Presidents’ Club. She is a much be- 
loved member of all of these organizations 
because of her genuine, straightforward and 
charming personality. Her charm is a truly 
feminine one and the fact that she never even 
in the slightest degree flaunts her accomplish- 
ments adds to it. 


MRS. MYRTLE JAMISON 


RS. MYRTLE JAMISON Trachsel, 
2307 Mulberry Street, St. Joseph has 
been writing and selling only about 





seven years but in that time she has become, 


a very widely known writer of children’s 
stories. Recently Mrs. Trachsel has also 
sold a number of adult short stories in ad- 
dition to her entertainment and feature arti- 
cles for both old and young. 

Myrtle Jamison Trachsel began writing 
children’s stories quite by accident. Having 
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a very young daughter, Eleanor, who wanted 
stories told to her and to whom Mrs. Trach- 
sel loved to tell stories, she “made up” a 
large number. Eleanor liked these stories 
so well and asked for them over and over 
until it dawned on her mother that other chil- 
dren also night like to hear these same orig- 
inal stories which these two had had so much 
fun in “making up.” So Mrs. Trachsel said 
“I meant to write down the stories which 
Eleanor and I had made up so that she could 
tell them to her own children some day. Just 
by accident I happened to send one out to a 
juvenile magazine. It was single spaced 
and not at all according to rule, but it just 
happened to stick and the kind editor wrote 
me how to make the next one look more 
“professional.” 

And that is the way Myrtle Jamison Trach- 
sel began writing. 

Since that time when her first story was 
accepted Mrs. Trachsel has sold many, many 
children’s stories and feature articles. She 
says that her record book shows that she had 
had 347 sales but when she records a ‘sale’ 
that means that several stories or articles 
were sold in a lump, so that she has made 
more than 500 story and article sales actually 
in the short time she has been writing and 
selling. It is a known fact that she has con- 
tracted for a book of her own stories to be 
brought out this year by an Eastern firm. 
The book will be juvenile stories. 

In addition to all of her juvenile sales Mrs. 
Trachsel has sold adult fiction and articles 
to fourteen magazines. Many of these have 
purchased both stories and articles. She 
sells young people’s fiction and articles to 
five magazines and juvenile stories to more 
than twelve different magazines. Many of 
Mrs. Trachsel’s children’s stories have ap- 
peared as re-prints in the Elson and Win- 
ston readers for the first and third grades— 
this is of particular interest to the many teach- 
ers who read The School and Community. 

Among others Mrs. Trachsel sells to John 
Martin’s Book, Child Life magazine, Junior 
Home, The American Boy, Youth’s Com- 
panion, Farm and Fireside, The Household, 
and The Woman’s Home Companion. 


But Mrs. Trachsel is also a busy homekeep- 
er and mother and does not write at any great 
length of time each day. Perhaps one day 
a week she writes for several hours. For 
now Eleanor is a High School freshman and 
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so must have costumes for every occasion. 
“This week I cut out a dress for Eleanor,” 
Mrs. Trachsel told me yesterday, “and I 
had it half made when she came home from 
school saying she would have to have a white 
serge dress for Glee Club so I stopped and 
cut it out. Then I’ve been trying to get 
Eleanor’s room into a spring dress also— 
so I have painted the wooden curtain rings 
and poles, washed her curtains, washed and 
dyed the window draperies a brighter spring 
shade, and touched up her woodwork. I’m 
also touching up the porch furniture and 
decorating it a Chinese red.” All of which 
reflects the home lover which this writer of 
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children’s stories is. More than this she writes 
Easter pageants and operettas and such like 
for many occasions which are often present- 
ed by various organizations in St. Joseph. 
She is most active in the Story Teller’s League 
of St. Joseph and helped to organize the St. 
Joseph Chapter of The Missouri Writer’s 
Guild which is now one of the most active 
chapters in the state. Mrs. Trachsel is a 
reader and writes many of her own sketches 
which she reads. Recently she read several 
original sketches at the City Federation of 
St. Joseph Women’s Clubs. She,has appeared 
before many federated clubs of the state as 
a reader and entertainer. 


NOTES ON THE DALLAS CONVENTION 


The usual superlatives, best, biggest, most 
helpful, finest, etc., were applied to the Dallas 
Convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence by the usual number of departing 
guests. 





Sunday a spring rain dampened the church- 
going ardor of visitors but the citizens of 
Dallas are a church-going people. Reports 
from two Sunday schools showed over 2,500 
present and a collection of more than a thous- 
and dollars at each. It was said that there 
was nothing unusual in this record. Dallas 
is reputed to have more tithers in proportion 
to its inhabitants than has any other American 
city. The number and the beauty of the 
church buildings makes this statement easy to 
believe. 





The services on Sunday at the McFarlin 
Auditorium. of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity attracted a packed house and thous- 
ands were turned away despite the downpour 
of rain which came during the hour for as- 
sembling. The Reverend Dr. Truett’s sermon 
on the text “David served his own generation, 
by the will of God” was a thrilling challenge 
to teachers to serve with the highest motives. 
The music by the National High School Or- 
chestra, composed of 266 pieces from thirty- 
eight states and conducted by Joseph E. 
Maddy of Ann Arbor, was entitled to the 
hearty applause and extravagant compliments 
it received. 





National Ideals, unity, and citizenship was 
the keynote of the meeting, expressed by the 
266 members of high school orchestras from 
the various states and cities of the nation, the 
flags of Lexington representing the emblems 





of the thirteen original colonies, and those of 
each state and territory of the union as well 
as by numerous addresses. 





Missouri was there. Probably more than 
two-hundred superintendents and_ teachers 
from our state were present at some part of 
the convention. At the Missouri Luncheon 
on Monday about one hundred seventy-five 
Missourians, those who live in and out of the 
State, were present. Among the latter were 
Superintendent Gwinn of San Francisco, Dr. 
Alexander of Columbia University, New York, 
President Richardson of Colorado, and Dr. 
Horn of Texas. 

Miss Genevieve Turk, president of the M. 
S. T. A. presided at the luncheon and to her 
we owe our thanks for the program. It had 
for its theme “The Missouri of Yesterday” 
and the brief talks were comparisons of now 
and then. Miss Ernst gave a very clever 
demonstration of the kindergarten of 1876. 
Miss Thompson, national president of the 
Classroom Teachers’ organization read an or- 
iginal poem describing various Missouri char- 
acter as exhibits in “Missouri’s Educational 
Zoo,” and was accorded therefor a most gen- 
erous applause. The concluding feature of 
the Luncheon Program was a brief demonstra- 
tion of the Virginia reel. In this event Super- 
intendent Whiteford of Cape Girardeau was 
the fiddler; Turkey in the Straw was the 
music to which the dancers moved in graceful 
formations; and four of the most courageous 
men with an equal number of the most oblig- 


‘ing ladies sacrificed, for the moment, their 


dignity to illustrate this stately dance of our 
forefathers. 





President Condon will be remembered as 
the most gracious of presiding officers. He 
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kept constantly in the foreground the central 
theme of the convention which he said em- 
phasized the thought that, “Character is high- 
er than intellect and the ideals of the Nation 
must be born in the hearts of the youth of 
today.” 





Dean Milton Benion of the School of Edu- 
cation, Utah University said, “Character edu- 
cation calls for the discovery of the child’s 
potentialities for good and how best to de- 
velop these potentialities into actual powers.” 
He stressed social environment as one of the 
most powerful factors in character education. 
Parent-teacher organizations, he contended, 
should not confine their efforts to the home 
and the school but should see to it that the 
good work of these institutions are not nulli- 
fied by community conditions. 





Augustus O. Thomas, President of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
said, ‘““The world needs more information and 
less propaganda, more international conscience 
and less international competition. The last 
generation has made the world a neighbor- 
hood, the next must make it a brotherhood. 
We in America should see to it that ours 
is a country in which international jealousies 
cannot live. He will contribute most to the 
happiness of mankind and the progress of 
civilization who, firmly rooted in the faith 
of his own people, with love and zeal for his 
own country, forgets not the common origin 
and the common destiny of mankind and who 
develops his spiritual and intellectual gifts to 
their supreme capacities, thus stepping over 
national boundaries to the service of all man- 


kind.” 





Harold W. Foght, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on Rural Education 
said: 

“One of the biggest obstacles in the way 
of professionalizing rural teaching is the am- 
ateur teacher. He is now, and always has 
been, the cause of a lamentable amount of 
educational waste in the public schools. Time, 
in the life of the child, is more valuable than 
any other form of wealth. Misinformation 
is worse than no information at all and the 
use of methods of teaching that tend to dis- 
courage the child, and perhaps even prejudice 
him against school and education, are the fruit 
of amateurish instruction. It is difficult to 
understand how we can longer continue to 
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tamper with matters as important as these. 
In pioneer days it was impossible to get well 
prepared teachers. We had to get along as 
best we could. But the times of pioneering 
are behind us; no longer is it necessary for 
any community to give the charge of this 
most important business into the hands of the 
unprepared, wasteful, and therefore expen- 
sive teachers. One of the most vital prob- 
lems now facing solution in America is the 
problem of how to prepare an adequate supply 
of well-visioned rural teachers and how to 
keep them on the job.” 





Edgar G. Doudna, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association said: 

“The school of today is not the same as the 
school of yesterday. It may be better, as its 
supporters believe it to be, or it may be worse, 
as its critics assert. In any event it is differ- 
ent in aims, procedures, equipment, and organ- 
ization. The theory of education is now far 
in advance of practice, and practice today is 
far ahead of that of the school that the adult 
of today attended. One of our problems is to 
adjust practice to ideals and to interpret both 
to the public who support our schools.” 

“Three positive changes in school practice 
are clearly evident in the first quarter of this 
century. We are re-examining aims, ob- 
jectives, procedures and results from the scien- 
tific point of view. We have re-organized the 
curriculum. We have shifted the emphasis 
from selective education to that of conserving 
all abilities, high and low. In other words, a 
democratic attitude has superceded the old 
aristocratic view. The modern school recog- 
nizes each child as an individual problem to 
be given that training which will enable him 
to live a life of maximum service to society 
and happiness for himself.” 





Dean E. D. Jennings, of the Southern 
Methodist University said: 

“The salvation of the race, depends upon 
conscience—moral and religious conscience 
first of all—but also upon sex conscience. 
Tabu develops with the race. Sex irregular- 
ities always mark the decline and fall of in- 
dividuals and nations. Conscience is the 
counteractive. Conscience, however, is not 
the stimulator of the highest type of moral 
conduct, for conscience leads to blind obedi- 
ence and fails to adjust itself to changed con- 
ditions. Loss of faith in humanity comes from 
the shattering of ideals; lapses of morality 
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then follow. The youth of today suffer from 
a change in the standard of living; hence 
more irregularities are brought to our atten- 
tion than heretofore.” Dean Jennings sound- 
ed an optimistic note, however, when he said, 
in conclusion, that moral standards are grad- 
ually rising higher with the accumulation of 
knowledge. 





Governor Dan Moody was in. attendance 
also. He is a picturesque figure, in size, 
force, sincerity and in general manner he sug- 
gests our State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee. 
He’s a Missourian, too, born in Macon County. 
We should have known it sooner and had him 
as a guest at our Missouri luncheon. This 
oversight was the occasion of many expres- 
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sions of regret. Note the ring of his address 
in the following words: 

“We no longer look upon ‘The Little Red 
School House’ as the center of educational 
life. It has been glorified for generations by 
political office seekers who wish to appeal to 
the support of the rural population of Amer- 
ica. But today we know that the boy or girl 
who gets all of his or her education in the 
little red school house enters life with a 
handicap. 

“We are striving towards the day when 
every boy and girl in the state of Texas will 
receive a high school education. We know 
this is the only means of insuring the safety 
of the government of our state,” he said it as 
thought he meant it. Texas school people 
think he means it. Too bad for Missouri that 
he is not leading his party here. 


> 
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RURAL SCHOOL POPULATION DECLINES. 


When the school year closed June 30, 1926, 
there were 8,105 rural school districts in 
Missouri of which 517 had an enrollment of 
fewer than ten; 1,118 enrolled from 10 to 
14 and 1,567 from 15 to 19. This gives 
a total of 3,193 districts with small en- 
rollments, too small to conduct a school eco- 
nomically because the per capita cost of edu- 
cation is so great. Doubtless among the 
517 districts enrolling fewer than ten there 
were many with enrollments as low ag,four, 
five or six. Anyone knows that the main- 
tenance of such a school is too costly. 

Maintaining the small district boundaries 
established more than half a century ago 
actually wastes many thousands of dollars. 
Furthermore the child is denied the bene- 
fit of becoming more socialized as would 
be possible in a larger group. Even the 
play periods almost fail because there are 
not enough children to play many games in- 
terestingly. Thus we ordinarily find the 


children listlessly standing or sitting about 
the house or school grounds during recess 


periods and the noon hour because there are 
too few to play interesting games. Play 
is the normal activity of all children. The 
lack of play is injurious to all children. 


The children were not enrolled in these 
rural districts just cited because the chil- 
dren were not in the districts. The depopu- 
lation of rural Missouri has been going on 
for many years and one of the chief causes 
is lack of good school facilities. When we 
consider there were fifty-four districts with 
less than four months of school, and 270 
districts with from 4 to 6 months we see 324 
rural districts had terms of less than eight 
months. Add to this 972 districts which had 
from 6 to 8 months and we can safely con- 
clude that at least 1200 rural districts in 
Missouri do not have eight months of school. 
These districts are not entitled to any state 
money and while education is a thing for 
which the state is constitutionally responsible 
yet the state has no part in their maintenance 


because their terms are not eight months. 
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Districts with small valuations paying the 
constitutional limit of 65 cents and having 
short terms and for this reason receiving no 
state money are in such financial condition 
as to render them almost without service to 
any community. A one-room rural school with 
less than $125,000 valuation is unable to 
maintain any school approaching what can 
be considered adequate in facilities. This is 
a very low minimum and yet there are more 
than four thousand rural districts with smal- 
ler valuations than $125,000. This is ap- 
proximately half of the rural districts in 
the state and leads to the conclusion that 
more than half of the rural districts in the 
state have valuations below the minimum 
necessary to support a school with the bare 
necessities. Furthermore at least one-third 
of the rural children live out of reach of a 
high school. 

There are fourteen districts with a valu- 
ation of less then $10,000, sixty-nine with 
from $10,000 to $20,000, 177 with from $20,- 
000 to $30,000 and 382 with from $30,000 
to $40,000 ete. 

Thus it may be seen rural Missouri has a 
serious and sad educational difficulty result- 
ing in actually denying children the bare 
necessities of an elementary education. 

Solution of this situation can be brought 
about only by such a redistricting plan as 
will equalize the working capital behind each 
child in the state so that adequate provisions 
can be made for the educational welfare of 
all on a par with the provisions made by the 
larger town and consolidated districts. 


Tuition of the Public Schools 


Exclusive of the three large cities there 
was a total of 20,457 tuition pupils last school 
year. Of these 17,309 paid tuition in the 
high school and 3,148 in the grades. This 
means there were more than 17,000 children, 
or more than one-fourth of the high school 
enrollment who lived outside of high school 
districts and who had to pay from three to 
five dollars « month or from $27 to $45 a year 
to attend high school. Most first class high 
schools charge $4 or $5 a month for tui- 
tion. Only second and third class high schools 
charge $2 or $3 a month. Tuition doubtless 
works a hardship on many families and is 
doubtless more than it would cost the head 
of many households in taxes each year to send 
the children to high school. 


Districts on the whole educate tuition stud- 
ents at a loss and some high schools’ enroll- 
ments are made up of fifty per cent tuition 
students. Some high schools are too crowd- 
ed to admit non-residents and fix a_ tuition 
so high that the non-residents will not pay it 
thus denying a high school education to many. 

In addition to the 17,309 who pay tuition 
there are about one-third of the children in 
the state who live out of reach of high school 
facilities. Thus it may be seen a plan should 
be inaugurated whereby those children with- 
out high school facilities would not have to 
pay tuition and those not close enough to 
high school to attend even on a tuition basis 
might attend one within their own district. 

There were 15,857 tuition students in first 
class high schools exclusive of the three large 
cities, 825 tuition students in second class 
high schools, 594 in third class high schools 
and 33 in unclassified high schools. Doubt- 
less more than $60,000 a month was paid in 
tuition for these students. The suspension 
of this practice will be a proper step toward 
democracy in education. 


University Women Foster Child Study 

Study of the preschool child by groups of 
women is sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Outlines of 
study are supplied by the educational sec- 
retary of the association under whose gen- 
eral supervision the work is conducted. The 
approximate number of groups has increased 
from 23 in 1923-24 to 83 groups in 1924-25, 
and to 157 groups in 1925-26. During the 
past year at least 1,500 women in 38 States 
were enrolled in these study groups. 


‘More Time Alloted To Manual Arts 


An increase in the time allotted to man- 
ual-arts courses in public schools was re- 
ported by 221 out of 307 representative cities 
in the United States which responded to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Interior De- 
partment, Bureau of Education. Results of 
this survey, conducted by Maris M. Proffitt, 
specialist in industrial education, and cov- 
ering the period 1915 to 1925, have been pub- 
lished in Industrial Education Circular No. 
26. If replies from the cities participating 
in the survey, all of which have populations 
of 5,000 or more, are typical of the remain- 
ing cities of the same class,-it may be as- 
sumed that 72 per cent of the larger cities 
of the country, during this 10-year period, 
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increased in their schools the time allotted 
to manual-arts work. The greatest increase in 
time allotment for this course, 64 per cent, 
occurred in cities having from 5,000 to 10,000 
people. All cities of more than 20,000 pop- 
ulation included in this study offer manual- 
arts courses, and no city of more than 50,000 
population reported a decrease in the time 
allotted in public schools to manual arts. 


Avoiding Accidents. 


Teachers could well lay much emphasis up- 
on preventing accidents by correlating in- 
struction in this with other school work. One 
“Safety First Campaign” a year is not en- 
ough. Making “Safety First Posters” is 
commendable, but continued emphasis 
throughout the year upon the avoidance of 
accidents is a part of an education. It is a 
civic duty to preserve our own life and body 
from injury and avoid causing injury and 
possibly the death of others. Children should 
be taught to place every possible safeguard 
around themselves and others. 

Thousands of educators are now instructing 
school children how to avoid being involved 
in accidents so they will grow up to enjoy the 
real adventures of life, asserts the national 
safety council, which has several field sec- 
retaries devoting all of their time to this 
work, 

Albert W. Whitney, vice-president in 
charge of the council’s educational efforts, 
reports that as a result of this endeavor 
motor fatalities to children in Detroit, on a 
basis of school registration, have been re- 
duced 60 per cent. The first year of safety 
work in the schools of Springfield, Mass., 
showed a reduction of accidental deaths to 
children of school age, whereas the deaths 
to children of preschool age, who therefore 
did not come under the influence of the 
schools, increased. 

At Louisville the motor fatalities to chil- 
dren of school age the year before safety 
instruction was introduced were 23; this toll 
fell the following year to 14, the next year 
to 8 and more recently a record of 11 months 
and 24 days was made without a single motor 
fatality to a public school child. 

To establish 100 scholarships for rural 
teachers in summer schools of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
the sum of $100,000 has been donated to the 
college. 


THE UNKNOWN TEACHER 
(Henry VanDyke) 


And what of teaching? Ah, there you have 
the worst paid and the best rewarded of all 
the vocations. Dare not enter it unless you 
love it. For the vast majority of men and 
women it has no promise of wealth or fame, 
but they, to whom it is dear for its own sake 
are among the nobility of mankind. 

I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. 

Great generals win campaigns, but it is 
the unknown soldier who wins the war. 

Famous educators plan new systems of ped- 
agogy, but it is the unknown teacher who de- 
livers and guides the young. He lives in ob- 
scurity and contends with hardship. For him 
no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden 
decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch 
along the borders of darkness and makes 
the attack on the trenches of ignorance and 
folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives 
to conquer the evil powers which are the 
enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping spir- 
its. He quickens the indolent, encourages the 
eager, and steadies the unstable. He com- 
municates his own joy in learning and shares 
with boys and girls the best treasures of his 
mind. He lights many candles which, in later 
years, will shine back to cheer him. This is 
his reward. 

Knowledge may be gained from books but 
the love of knowledge is transmitted only by 
personal contact. No one has deserved bet- 
ter of the republic than the unknown teacher. 
No one is more worthy to be enrolled in a 
democratic aristocracy, “king of himself and 
servant of mankind.” 


Bird and Arbor Day 

Section 11156 of the Missouri Statutes pro- 
vides that the schools of Missouri should 
observe the first Friday after the first Tues- 
day in April each year as Arbor Day. The 
Department suggests that Bird Day be ob- 
served at the same time, and material for 
exercises for these days will be found on 
pages 95 to 103 inclusive of “A Manual for 
the Observance of Special Days in Mis- 
souri Schools,” a publication issued by the 
Department last summer and distributed to 
the county superintendents. 

The observance of these days is important 
in that it inspires children to love nature more 
and develop more appreciation for the com- 
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mon things of life. No trees will be destroyed 
or injured and birds’ nests will be safe when 
children learn to appreciate these fully. 

School grounds should be beautified by 
trees, shrubs and flowers planted around 
the fences, along the walks and by the build- 
ings. Children should be encouraged to pro- 
vide houses for birds’ nests even if they are 
nothing more than tin cans with one end open 
and mounted on buildings or posts about the 
home. 

William Cullen Bryant was the nature poet 
and even small children can appreciate his 
poems of nature. 

In addition to selections found in the De- 
partment bulletin such selections “Little by 
Little,” the portion of Thanotopsis begin- 
ning with, “To him who in the love of na- 
ture holds,” “Waiting to Grow,” “The Plant- 
ing of the Apple Tree” and “Spring” can be 
used. 

Teachers will be rendering a valuable serv- 
ice to the community by the observance of 
Bird and Arbor Day. 

Music Appreciation Contest. 

As has been announced in School and Com- 
munity and over WOS, the Music Apprecia- 
tion Contest which began in October will 
close Monday night March 14 when the 
final contest program will be given. 

Two radio receiving sets will be given to 
schools winning in the contest. 
1.—To the rural or elementary school whose 
pupils win the greatest number of certificates 
of award in proportion to the total enroll- 
ment the Department will give an Atwater- 
Kent six-tube single dial control receiving 
set with speaker, but without accessories. 
This set has been donated by the Brown 
and Hall Supply Company of St. Louis. 

2.—To the high school whose students 
win the greatest number of certificates of 
award in proportion to the enrollment in the 
high school the Department will give a King 
radio console model No. 62 six-tube single 
dial control receiving set complete with speak- 
er. This set was donated by the Donaldson 
Radio Company of Kansas City. 

3.—Certificates of award will be given to 
children in the elementary and rural schools 
who recognize five out of six selections played 
from Station WOS beginning at 7:00 p. m. 
March 14. The names of each selection 
must be written in the order played and the 
composer’s name written after each. 


4.—Certificates of award will be given to 
high school students who recognize ten out of 
twelve selections played the same evening. 
Also the same plan of making a record of 
the selections shall be followed as set forth 
in the case of the elementary schools. 

Each county superintendent is in charge 
of the contest in his or her county and have 
all information necessary. All teachers whose 
schools plan to take part in the contest 
should correspond with the county superin- 
tendent. 

Premiums for State Spelling Contest 

In accordance with past custom the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association appropriated $100 for premiums 
to be divided among the winners of the state 
spelling contest to be held the first day of 
the County Superintenents’ Convention. In 
addition to a distribution of the cash prizes 
so every contestant will receive something 
the State Superintendent will give Certifi- 
cates of Award to those winning first, second 
and third places in the state contest. There 
may be additional cash awards, but no an- 
nouncement concerning them can be made at 
this time. . 


Children Learn Thinking By Thinkin 

“Another reason why children do not think 
as much as adults is because teachers and 
parents do not give them the opportunity. 
The line of least resistance on the part of 
teacher and parent is to do the thinking for 
the children rather than to guide them in 
the process. A child learns to think by think- 
ing and not by having someone else do it for 
him. Many children show ability to think 
when called upon to solve their own problems 
outside of school. The same children under 
the control of an unsympathetic teacher will 
substitute verbal statements, having merely 
the appearance of thought, for thought it- 
self. If thinking is directed toward the solu- 
tion of real problems, it is pleasant and sat- 
isfying. It will appear worth while, and chil- 
dren and young people will do more of it. 
Thinking, like all learning, should be accom- 
panied by a feeling of satisfaction. There 
are distinct stages of preparation and readi- 
ness for the act of thinking.”—From “Psy- 
chology for Teachers” by Benson, Lough, 
Skinner and West. 

Prizes Awarded for Essays. 

The Department sent cash prizes and medals 
in December to the elementary school chil- 
dren who won the essay contest sponsored by 
the Highway Education Board of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The prizes were furnished by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
The essays were on the subject of “Safety.” 

In the contest in which teachers furnished 
lesson plans on how they would teach a les- 
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son on “Safety” Miss Julia Anne Porter of 
the junior high school of Independence won 
first honors and Miss Emma Mobs, R. N., 
School Nurse and teacher of hygiene in the 
primary grades at Kirksville, won honorable 
mention. These were the two possible places 
open for teachers. No prizes were offered for 
teachers. 

The first prize consisting of a gold medal 
and $15.00 in cash was awarded to Guy C. 
Million, Jr., of Boonville and the second prize, 
a silver medal and $10.00 was won by Velda 
Amyx of Jefferson City. 

There were nine third prizes of $5.00 and 
a bronze medal won by: 

Mary McDonald, Jefferson City 

Imogene Anderson, Jefferson City 

Frances Smith, Jefferson City 

Gladys Smith, Sedalia 

Clara Lawson, Sedalia 

Mable Shore, Sedalia 

Forrest Bozarth, Warrensburg 

Irene Niemeier, Salisbury 

Vivadean Bastian, Hannibal 

All essays submitted were of good quality. 
The contest should receive wide attention in 
the state and every child who is sufficiently 
advanced in composition work would do well 
to submit an essay to this Department. Due 
announcement will be made concerning the 
next essay contest. 

A Poem Worth Knowing 

We teachers who have passed through the 
various stages of development and have be- 
come men and women should regard our work 
as so well set forth in the poem “The Bridge 
Builder.” In fact we should all memorize it 
and become imbued with the spirit of it. 
Also we should have the older children in our 
schools memorize it. 

The poem follows: 

An old man going a lone highway, 

Came at the evening, cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide, 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream had no fear for him; 

woe turned when safe on the other 
side 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength build- 
ing here; 

— journey will end with the ending 
ay, 

You never again will pass this way; 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at evening 
tide?” 

The builder lifted his old gray head— 

“Good friend, in the path I have come, 
he said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way, 

This chasm -that has been as naught to 


me 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall 
e, 
He too must cross in the twilight dim, 


= friend, I am building this bridge for 
im.” 
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NEWS NOTES 


One-room schools in Pennsylvania are de- 
creasing at the rate of about 375 each year. 


Forty men and women taught to read and 
write is reported as result of the first five 
months’ activity in Peru of the league against 
illiteracy, organized last year. Registration 
of 252 people for instruction in fundamentals 
of the language is reported in Lima, and 
of 62 in Callao. 


Two afternoon symphony concerts are 
planned for school children of Milwaukee, 
Wis., sponsored by the board of school direc- 
tors. The concerts will be given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Tickets will 
be apportioned to the schools on the basis of 
enrollment, and will be sold at 40 cents each. 
In addition, a “music festival” will be held 
in the spring of 1927. 


More than 9,000 children under 16 years 
of age were killed or injured on streets of 
London, England, during 1926, notwithstand- 
ing the practice of keeping an experienced 
policeman near the entrance to schools. In 
addition, 38 teachers were absent from schoul 
as the result of street accidents during 1925, 
as compared with 25 in 1924. 


An average retardation of nearly three 
years of boys in the Chicago and Cook County 
Schools for Boys is reported by the superin- 
tendant. “Rarely does a boy bosoms delin- 
quent who is mentally superior. Contrary to 
popular opinion those boys who dislike books 
do not do well in the workshop, nor do they ex- 
hibit much scientific curiosity in nature-study 
excursions,” states the superintendent. 


_A dozen railroads and 25 hospitals in Geor- 
gia are co-operating with the State board of 
health in supplying needed medical and sur- 
gical attention for rural school children of 
the state. Children may be taken to the near- 
est hospital, where they will receive care and 
treatment for two days at minimum rates. 
Railroads have authorized half fare for the 
parent accompanying the child, and one-half 
of half-fare rates for children under 12 years 
of age. By this plan hospital service becomes 
accessible to all children, as it has been found 
that a hospital is within 75 miles of every 
school district in the state. 


According to statistics sent out by the Na- 
tional Education Association Missouri is ex- 
pending 2.45 percent of its income upon pub- 
lic, elementary and high schools. It stands 
29th among the states in the percentage which 
it is expending. In this list North Dakota 
stands highest, spending 5.50 of its income 
and South Dakota second, spending 4.37 of 
its income. Taking together its entire ex- 
penditure for public and private elementary 
and high schools Missouri spends 2.57 of its 
income and ranks 34th among the states of 
the union. 


Dental examinations have been giv. t 
102,741 -—" 


children, 112,070 fillings made, 
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3,425 tooth brush drills have been conducted, 
and 1,567 lectures given attended by 207,576 
school children in the South Carolina schools 
during the last three years, according to a 
recent report from that state. State-wide 
dental clinics were inaugurated in the schools 
three years ago by the mouth hygiene de- 
partment of the State Board of Health. Clin- 
ics have been conducted during this time in 
every school in 17 of the 46 counties of 
South Carolina. 

Several other states have instituted dental 
clinics as a part of their regular school health 
program. Training the pupils in better habits 
of personal hygiene is recognized as one of 
the primary duties of the public school. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
bill relating to crippled children passed by 
the last legislature in Tennessee, a committee 
of five persons has been designated to aid 


the commissioner of institutions in carrying 
out the requirements of the law. The pur- 
pose of the law is to provide suitable medi- 
cal and surgical treatment and education for 
crippled children whose parents or guardians 
fail or are financially unable to provide for 
them. 

The Commonwealth Fund, located at 58th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York which 
has about $20,000,000.00 which has been de- 
voted largely to improving health conditions 
for children in the past is now promoting the 
idea of hospitals for rural people. The fund 
contributes two-thirds of the amount neces- 
sary to build the hospital where the county 
or rural community will agree to bear the 
other one-third and to maintain the hospital 
when constructed. They are planning to 
build two such hospitals each year. The next 
hospital is to be in the middle west. Why not 
in Missouri? 


ALLOCATION OF STATE SCHOOL MONEY. 


1918 to 1926 inclusive. 
By Geo. W. Reavis. ° 


The solid bar represents the amount of 
State School Money apportioned to the 
schools of the State on the teacher and at- 
tendance basis. Schools paying a teacher 
$1,000 or more receives $100 for each such 
teacher. Those paying less than $1000 per 
year, receives $50.00 per teacher. The re- 
mainder is apportioned on the number of 
day’s attendance per pupil. 

The -light portion of the bar at the right 
represents the amount drawn to scale of 
State School Money apportioned to the schools 
as special subsidies including such items as 
special aid to consolidated districts, teacher 
training schools, city teacher training schools, 
special aid to rural high schools, vocational 
~~ ae $400 each to County Superintend- 
ents. 


1918 
$2,000,859.86 


$2,312,735.10 


1920 urn 
$2,887,622.39 

1921 
$4,187,973.60 

19220 [ms |) || ||| 
$4,337,790.09 
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1924 rn 
$3,659,946.68 

19250 |) 100000000 
$2,485,147.68 
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$2,249,697.97 
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In 1911 the Legislature changed the method 
of apportioning State School Money from the 
enumeration basis to the teacher-attendance 
basis, and the following graph shows the com- 
parative amounts spent for special subsidies 
during the years indicated. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that the special subsidies 
have been used for the benefit of the schools 
as an equalizing fund. In the minds of the 
Legislatures this was necessary as an equaliz- 
ing fund to either encourage special phases 
of education, or to grant special aid to weak 
communities. 

The entire bar represents the one-third of 
the State revenue set aside for the support 
of public schools, while the shaded part rep- 
resents the amount distributed on the teacher- 
attendance basis. 


$2,392,657.29 
$2,756,710.84 
$3,423,849.35 





INN $4,745,559.19 
$4,896,183.61 
$3,785,405.18 
$4,264,024.55 
$3,453,561.47 


$3,912,344.58 








NNOUNCEMENTS have come from the 
publishers that no less. than four thou- 
sand new books have gone into circula- 
tion this fall. Add to this large number 
the old titles that are still going strong and 
an amazing total is the result. There are 
books for everybody, on every conceivable 
subject, by authors with every degree of 
ability. It is worthy of note to recall that 
the annual output of books, that is, new titles, 
is fully twenty per cent less than, say before 
the war, yet the total number of books pub- 
lished, including reprints is fifty per cent 
larger. This is due, in part, to the effort of 
publishers to live up to their slogan “fewer 
and better books,” and also, as we like to 
think, to a better discrimination on the part 
of book buyers. 

After all, books are made to sell, and in 
order that his balance sheet may show a 
profit at the end of the year the publisher 
makes a serious effort to discover what the 
people want. If he can find out, or make an 
accurate guess he closes the year’s business 
with a feeling of self-congratulation,—if he 
misses his guess,—well people will buy books 
next year, and he tries again. Therefore it 
becomes necessary for the book buying pub- 
lic to do the dicriminating. In the first place, 
book buyers must know what they want, and 
in the second place what is good in that line. 
Just here the average person throws up his 
hands; so to speak, and lets out a wail of de- 
spair. How is he to choose just what he 
wants out of the welter of titles that shout 
at him from the pages of magazines and 
newspapers? At this point the friendly crit- 
ic and reviewer steps in with the offer of 
his services. Not having books to sell, and 
being under no obligation to either publisher 
or reader, he is one of those rare mortals 
who can freely express his opinion. 

In this column frank opinions will be 
given regarding books of a general nature. 
Some will be praised as having genuine merit, 
others will be commended because they aspire 
rather than attain, and still others will prob- 
ably be condemned as having no merit, aspi- 
ration or attainment. Whatever the word 
may be it will be after all, but the opinion of 
him whose name stands at the head of the 
column. 

To those whose lives vitally touch and mold 
the young life of the nation there is no more 
important subject than books for boys and 
girls. Of late years competent writers have 
turned their attention to the great out-of- 
doors with most gratifying results. The rise 
of the Boy Scouts, the Woodcraft League and 
kindred organizations directed the attention 
of young people to the world of nature. In 
his “Forest Friends,” Hubert R. Evans (Phila- 
delphia: The Judson Press) takes the reader 
with him on long tramps through the woods 
of the Northwest and shows him how the 
Cut-throat Trout, the Silversides Salmon, the 
Beaver and other wild creatures live and be- 
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have when at home. In it the remarkable 
life cycle of the salmon is described from the 
hour when it hatched to the long journey it 
makes from the sea back to the spot where it 
was born. The fifty-three stories contained 
in the volume are not fanciful accounts of 
how imaginary animals behaved, but are ac- 
counts of what the author observed in his 
rambles through the woods. This book should 
not be placed in the hands of a boy who has 
work to do, for it will prove so delightfully 
absorbing that his tasks will be forgotten. 

Another book on the same order as the 
above is “Followers of The Trail,” by Zoe 
‘Meyer. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany). This one consists of fourteen stories 
of what goes on in those far-away places 
where man is more of a curiosity than a 
menace. They are largely the observations 
of the Hermit who with his dog Pal lived 
for some months in the wilds of the North- 
west. For the boy who is interested in ani- 
mal life, and what boy is not, “Followers of 
the Trail’? will prove to be a veritable mine 
of information. For use in the school-room 
where short readings on nature subjects are 
desired either of these volumes will prove 
satisfactory. 

In “Cordelia Chantrell,”’” Meade Minniger- 
ode (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) suc- 
cessfully combines two distinct branches of 
literary art in a pleasing and satisfying man- 
ner. The plan of the book is fiction written 
in the form of biography, and the illusion is 
complete. Were it not for an explanation 
on the jacket one would never know but what 
it is authentic biography. The chief value 
of the book lies in its intimate, detailed pic- 
ture of life in and about Charleston prior to 
and during the Civil War. Through the 
medium of the supposed biography of Cor- 
delia Chantrell, “one of the dark Chantrells,” 
concerning whom an ancient couplet said, 

“Nothing Beware of Chantrells fair, 

But Chantrell’s dark bring misery stark,” 
one is carried back to the atmosphere of plan- 
tation days in the old South. Adventure, 
intrigue and overwhelming disaster dog the 
footsteps of Cordelia. She witnesses the 
happiness of others, but knows little of it 
herself. Two shots, fired years apart by 
Preston Baimbridge, mark the high points 
in the story. The first one, fired in the li- 
brary of Penmarch missed its mark. The 
second was aimed at himself in the library 
of Ashley House, Nassau. One of them found 
its mark and Cordelia Chantrell was the only 
human being that witnessed them both. The 
story is worth reading for itself, but when 
viewed from the angle of historical descrip- 
tion it appears even better. To students of 
the customs and manners of the old planta- 
tion aristocrats “Cordelia Chantrell” will be 
most welcome. 

For those who like mystery stories, “Into 
the Void” by Florence Converse (Little, 
Brown and Company) will afford many divert- 
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ing moments. The story is about the disappear- 
ance of Patty Farwell, the Manager of the 
Bookshop. There was a poet who also dis- 
appeared, or rather “pranced into the Fourth 
Dimension” to put it in his own words. At 
first the small college town in which it all 
happened was inclined to take the whole 
affair as a joke, or possibly a publicity stunt, 
but when neither of the lost ones reappeared 
the affair was taken seriously. It is thrill- 
ing enough to satisfy the most persistent seek- 
er after thrill, yet there is a staid, almost prim 
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and bookish atmosphere about it. Miss Con- 
verse has set a new standard for writers of 
mystery tales in that she has written a most 
acceptable one in which super-intelligent de- 
tectives with their weird labratories are con- 
spicous by their absence. She evidently be- 
lieves that a mystery story involving com- 
mon, everyday folks may be made as inter- 
esting as one in which the high-geared crime 
detector pursues his infallible calling. At 
any rate, she has written just such a story. 


MISSOURI SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION HOLDS SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 


HE FOURTEENTH Annual Meeting 
of the Missouri School Administrative 
Association was held at Columbia on 
February 3rd and 4th. The program was 
carried out essentially as planned and the 
attendance was up to the standard. Roscoe 
V. Cramer of Lebanon was elected as Presi- 
dent and Columbia was selected as the next 
place of meeting. 
The following is a copy of the resolutions 
adopted: 
To The Missouri State School Administrative 
‘ Association : 
We, Your Committee on Resolutions desire 
to submit the following: 


BE [T RESOLVED 


FIRST--That we endorse and urge our 
representatives and senators in the General 
Assembly to support the measures backed by 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
namely, House Bill No. 1, providing for a 
State Educational Fund; House Bill No. 64 
providing for larger units of administration 
and taxation; and Joint and Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 3, removing from the state as a 
whole the Constitutional prohibition against 
municipalities providing retirement funds for 
the teachers. 


SECON D—tThat we approve as amended 
the report of our Committee who investigated 
the condition of the state school fund. That 
we deprecate the tendency of recent legis- 
latures to relieve the general revenue fund 
by appropriations from the one-third of the 
ordinary revenue set aside for the public 
schools, and respectfully request the present 
General Assembly to establish a precedent 
for future legislatures by seeing to it that 


this one-third of the ordinary revenue is not 
dissipated. In this connection we reiterate 
our belief that ways must be found by which 
the increased financial needs of education due 
to increased enrollment and increased de- 
mands may be met. 


THIRD—That we express our strongest 
appreciation to Supt. C. A. Greene and Ros- 
coe V. Cramer and to Prin. F. O. Engleman 
for their untiring and effective labor in bring- 
ing the facts concerning the appropriation of 
this fund before the public. 


FOURTH—tThat we express our cordial 
appreciation to President J. N. Crocker for 
the manner in which he has conducted this 
convention: To Dean M. G. Neale and the 
School of Education of the University of Mis- 
souri for the genial hospitality and the sub- 
stantial assistance given in the arrangement 
of the details of the program which have 
made our convention a pleasant and profitable 
one. 


FIFTH—That we heartily thank Dr. Car- 
ter Alexander, Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer and 
Supt. C. W. Washburne for their helpful 


and stimulating messages. 


SIXTH—That we acknowledge our ap- 
preciation of the splendid entertainment con- 
tributed by the School of Fine Arts of the 
University and by Christian and Stephens 
Junior Colleges. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. P. Study, chairman 

J. Richmond 

W. H. Lemmel 
COMMITTEE 
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M. S. T. A. HEADQUARTERS BURN. 


The building in which the offices of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association were located 
was burned on the morning of February 21st. 
The fire was started by the explosion of a gaso- 
line stove in the hamburger shack that stood 
near the M. S. T. A. offices. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the fire started at 2:30 o’clock in 
the morning the contents of the offices were 
carried out and saved from serious loss. 

The offices are now temporarily located in 
one large room of the Y. M. C. A. building 
where they will remain until the permanent 
headquarters building is completed in July or 
August. 

Health of the School Teacher 

Absence of teachers from school on ac- 
count of sickness, as compared with records 
of industrial workers and clerical groups, 
seems to indicate the superior health of teach- 
ers. Contrary to general belief, statistics 
show that the teacher is not more subject to 
diseases of the respiratory organs than other 
indoor workers, nor to diseases of the di- 
gestive organs. In regard to nervous dis- 
eases, however, and especially neurasthenia, 
or nervous exhaustion, records are not so 
favorable to the teacher, according to a study 
of the health of the teacher, made by Dr. 
James F. Rogers, chief, division of physical 
education and school hygiene, published by 
the Interior Department, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, in School Health Studies No. 12. 
INDUSTRIAL SHOP CLASSES OF FLAT 

RIVER: 


ee 


The schools in Flat River have recently es- 
tablished two General Industrial shop classes, 
organized under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Mr. E. F. Daniels, instructor in 
charge of the Building Trades and Woodwork- 
ing shop, has found plenty of practical car- 
pentry work in the community for instruction- 
al purposes. 

Mr. Dosing, instructor in charge of the Metal 
Trades shop, has been connected with the lead 
plants the past twenty years and is assured of 
real job projects from the several piants lo- 
cated in and near Flat River. 


HOW SPEND VACATION? 


You are anxious to make the summer count 
for the very most in expansion and develop- 
ment of your own life as well as in preparing 
you for greater usefulness in and out of the 
school room. Three or four lines of major 
endeavor will make their appeal to you as a 
most satisfactory way for you to spend your 
time and money for these three months. Every 
summer each teacher must account to herself 
for the effective expenditure of this time. 

As one of the major lines of endeavor, trav- 
el has been rapidly pushing the summer school 


for first place in the number of teachers who 
take advantage of it. 

Travel clubs and bureaus have flourished and 
every succeeding August now sees an increas- 
ing number of teachers returning from the 
summer’s communion with nature, study of 
topography and visit to historic spots. These 
experiences provide a fund of information for 
the class room, invigorate the school work and 
carry over interest and enthusiasm to the pu- 
pils. Who can say that it does not add profes- 
sional, if not also physical years to the teach- 
er’s life? 

The Service Bureau of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations, of which the Missouri State Teachers 
Association is a member, has now formulated a 
free service to teachers who are considering 
travel during the coming summer. The Bureau 
will be glad to give any member of the Asso- 
ciation, upon receipt of a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, information regarding tours, 
costs, itineraries, etc. Teachers who are think- 
ing of travel to any of the four corners of the 
globe should avail themselves of this travel 
service. Write to the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Associations, 416 Shops Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI HIGH SCHOOL 
MUSICAL CONTEST 


At the Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College in Springfield will be held on April 
14-15, 1927 the eleventh Annual Musical Con- 
test of Southwest Missouri. 

In this contest any high school student in 
good standing is eligible to compete. Students 
of postgraduate rank or below the ninth grade 
are not eligible except for group numbers 
where grade pupils may be used. The superin- 
tendent or principal of the high school must file 
with the college a statement that the con- 
testants meet the eligibility requirements and 
the performers must confine themselves to 
one selection for each entry. 

There will be eighteen contests as follows: 
Large mixed chorus (minimum 24 voices); 
Small mixed chorus (between 16 and 24 
voices); Girls’ Glee Club (16 to 20 voices), 
three part music is recommended; Boys’ 
Glee Club (16 to 20 voices); Girls’ Quar- 
tette (4 parts); Boys’ Quartette (4 parts); 
Mixed Quartette; Vocal Solo (Girl); Vocal 
Solo (Boy); Piano Solo (Not to exceed ten 
minutes); Violin Solo (Not to exceed ten min- 
utes); Cello Solo; Flute Solo; Cornet Solo; 
Orchestra; Brass Band; Accompanist; Mem- 
ory Contest. 

For the school ranking highest in each 
ensemble number a silver cup to be retained 
as permanent property by the school winning 
it three times will be given. In the individual 
contests gold medals, silver medals and certifi- 
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cates of honor are given as first, second and 
third prizes respectively. Where there is no 
competition no award will be given unless the 
contestant scores 90 points or more. 

The contestants shall be divided into three 
separate classes depending upon the size of 
the school. Class C will be composed of schools 
of two hundred students or less; Class B of 
schools having two hundred students and less 
than four hundred and Class A of schools hav- 
ing more than four hundred students. 

The Class C and Class B contests will be 
held on April 14th and Class A contest on 
April 15th. 

Entries must be filed by April 8th and should 
be addressed to Mr. C. P. Kinsey, Springfield, 
Missouri before that date. 


THE CENTENARY OF PESTALOZZI 


The memory of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
one of the illustrious sons of that modest but 
very active republic in the heart of turbulent 
Europe, Switzerland, is to be honored this 
year, the centenary of his death. The city 
and the State of his birth, Zurich, are coop- 
erating in the preparation of elaborate plans, 
in which the educational authorities, the Uni- 
versity of Zurich and other educational insti- 
tutions will take leading parts. Special ex- 
ercises, educational exhibits and conferences, 
to which foreign representatives have been 
invited, mark February as a real “Pestalozzi 
month.” 

For August 1, 2 and 3, however, a great in- 
ternational educational congress has been 
planned, to which the teachers of Europe and 
America are to be invited. A national advis- 
ory committee for America has been organ- 
ized, consisting of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University; Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, and Prof. Lillian Stroebe of Vassar 
College. The educational directors of the 
various countries of Europe and America form 
an international educational committee, the 
names of which will be published later. 


The organization of the work for the Zurich 
convention and the transmission of the Swiss 
official invitation to the American teaching 
profession have been placed in the hands of 
Dr. K. E. Richter of the College of the City 
of New York who in his capacity of education- 
al director for the American branch will be 
glad to furnish any information concerning 
the educational congress. 


He is also closely cooperating with the au- 
thorities of Zurich to work out an interesting 
program for the three days of the convention, 
which will attract the teachers of Europe and 
America. During the three days the mornings 
will be devoted to conferences, the afternoons 
to sightseeing, the evenings to social func- 
tions, such as a Venetian night on the lake, 
a concert and dance and finally a farewell din- 
ner. Other attractive features will be included 
in the program of the entire trip from the 
time of leaving New York to the time of de- 
parture for home. It is expected that the 
American teaching profession will be repre- 
sented by a large contingent commensurate to 
the dignity, caliber and number of the Amer- 
ican teachers. 
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The management of the official tours ye 7 
Europe and return has been intrusted to the 
touring department of the United American 
Lines, 28 Broadway, New York City, thus as- 
suring a comfortable and delightful journey. 
Information concerning the educational con- 
gress in Zurich will be furnished by the Edu- 
cational Director (American Branch), Dr. K. 
E. Richter, College of the City of New York, 
Convent avenue and 138th street. 

THE USE OF THE WINNETKA AND 

DALTON PLANS 

A recent bulletin from the Department of 
the Interior reports an investigation of the 
Bureau of Education as to the city school 
systems that are grouping pupils according 
to ability. Of 163 cities ranging from ten 
to thirty thousand population, 145 reported 
having adopted a plan of dividing some or all 
of the pupils in all the elementary grades. 
Thirty of the cities use the I. Q., mental age, 
educational age and teacher’s judgment as 
bases for classification of pupils. In sixty- 
six cities ranging from thirty to a hundred 
thousand population, pupils are being classi- 
fied in some or all grades into ability groups. 
Fifty-seven of these schools are so classifying 
the pupils in the junior high school and thirty- 
six are using the method in the senior or reg- 
ular four year high school. 

Of the 280 cities reporting, forty-four stated 

that they were using the Dalton plan or some 
modification of it and forty-two said that they 
were using the Winnetka technique or an 
adaption of it. 
_ Only three Missouri school systems are found 
in the report. Kansas City, Missouri indicates 
that they are using ability grouping in the 
junior high school and the senior high school 
as well as all grades of the elementary school. 
In each of these schools three ability groups 
are used and the I. Q. and teacher’s judgment 
are the bases reported for these divisions. 

In St. Louis some elementary schools are 
using the ability group plan but no junior or 
senior high schools are reported as doing so. 
The I. Q., mental age, educational age, teach- 
er’s judgment and anatomical and social age 
form the bases for the division. 

In St. Louis ability grouping is used in the 
first three grades but not in the junior and 
senior high schools. Two ability groups are 
used and the I. Q. is the basis for the divisions. 
St. Joseph is listed as using the Dalton plan 
in one school and in grade four of this school. 
The elements of the Dalton plan indicated as 
being used are time budgeting by the job, di- 
vision of subject matter into jobs with no 
new assignment until the jobs are completed. 





The Elvins high school basket ball team won 
the championship at a girls’ basket ball tourn- 
ament in Fulton under the auspices of Wil- 
liam Woods College. The second place was 
won by Crystal City and the third place by 
Diehlstadt. 





The Board of Regents of the Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College at its recent meet- 
ing made arrangements to rush the work on 
the new stadium so as to have the building 
ready for the annual high school basket ball 
tournament in March. 
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DEATH CLAIMS ONE OF ST. LOUIS’ 
OLDEST TEACHERS 


On February 14th Miss Delia A. Gibbs who 
has served Cote Brilliante School for 35 years 
died. She was one of St. Louis’ oldest teachers. 

Miss Gibbs was born in Virginia and came 
to St. Louis in early life. From 1856 to 1864 
she was a student at Lindenwood Seminary 
and lately was known as one of the institu- 
tions pioneer students. She was to have been 
a central figure in the centennial celebration 
to be held at Lindenwood next May. 

She began her work at Cote Brilliante in 
the early 70’s when that place was but a log 
school house surrounded by fields and woods. 
She organized a Sunday School at the school 
house and this later developed into the church 
which is now located at Marcus and Labaddie 
Avenues. 

She was @ woman of fine character and of 
great human sympathy; she was energetic an 
untiring in her efforts to benefit others. Many 
prominent citizens were her former pupils and 
many remember gratefully the financial as- 
sistance she gave them while students at Wash- 
ington University. 

As principal, she was always helpful to her 
teachers, treating them with kindness and re- 
spect. Her profession was paramount to 
other issues, and she endeavored to make her 
school and her teaching above criticism. 


THE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND OF 
INDIANA 


From a report of the Board of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund recently published in the 
Indiana Teacher the following facts are 
gleaned: 

The invested funds amount to $3,260,- 
997.02. 

Not a dollar of interest or principal has 
been lost. 

The average income earned is 4.7 per cent. 

The State Board of Accounts examines the 
books each year. 

An actuary examines the condition of the 
fund each biennium and the necessary tax 
levies are based on this report. 

His report shows liabilities of $13,808,- 
521.25, assets $4,318,282.84, and a deficit of 
$9,490,238.41. The amount of contribution 
the state would have to make so that there 
be no increase in the present deficit is 
$823,621.64. 

‘There are 12,341 teachers now paying pre- 
miums. 

Those who have made all of the payments 
required but who have not yet applied for 
annuities number 203. 

The regular annuities now being payed 
amount to $216,831.70. 

The disability annuities are $25,067.50. 

Teachers pay assessment to provide 3-7 of 
_ the annuities and the state pays the balance. 

The oldest beneficiary is 81 years of age. 

The receipts for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1926 were $2,072,580.98. 

The disbursements were $2,119,374.04. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE TEACHERS OF 
TODAY. 


A Teacher Census.—Certainly, we'll make 
allowances for diplomacy, for politeness, for 
jocularity. But can anyone contend that the 
educational personnel of today is of that sour, 
forbidding, unlovely type which appears in 
the drama and the fiction, or lingers in the 
memory of a generation ago? I can recall my 
own teachers. 

Se I dia cec de veccctscbheceas 
Adorable 

Miles Hesemd Prigggey oo ccccccccccccccsceces 
An acid mistake 

Be EE ET nnceécé sapbhsabodacoiouee 
A poor complaining invalid 

Bes WOMEN, FRMMGET 63 boca coxccacasiterces 
A cold-blooded tyrant 

es Ne oe tnd caneacnaiiie 
A female bully 

Miss Second Grammar ............eeseeeee8 


A dear 

Se ee CE 8. cn wacisieanianbiecebe 
A conceited stick 

Re SE. oc navece dicen dovdiee 
A wizened soul 

My high school teachers .............e000. 


A lady, perfect 
Another almost as fine 
A wooden man 

A nincompoop ” 

A great stone face 

A mediocre woman 

A splendid man 

A wear liar 

But today, a school near my home with 
twenty-four teachers in it has not one cheap 
member of its staff. According to the prin- 
cipal, “every one is a star.” Certainly the 
children appear to be enjoying their acquaint- 
ance with these good people. 

—Educational Review. 

AUSTRIA DEVELOPS THE DIRECT 

METHOD OF TEACHING 

Another step in child welfare has been taken 
by Austrian cities. Municipal lodging houses 
for school children have been established in 
Vienna as a result of the new method of di- 
rect teaching undertaken in Austria, accord- 
ing to Robert W. Heingartner, U. S. consul at 
Vienna. 

Under the new system, city children are 
taken to the country to study geology, botany, 
geography and kindred subjects at first hand. 
Country children are brought to the cities to 
see the traffic, large buildings, theater, opera 
and museums. 

Until recently there was no appropriate 
place at which the children could be lodged. 
Now the city furnishes beds at a nominal 
charge, supper and breakfast at cost, and 
tickets for street cars, theater and opera at 
reduced prices. The new lodging house con- 
tains ten sleeping rooms with 180 beds, a 
lounging and a dining room, kitchen, hospital 
and shower baths. All the rooms are light 
and cheerful and appropriately decorated. 
Other cities in Austria have followed the ex- 
ample of Vienna.—Hygeia. 
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A Creed For Rural Teachers 


Mr. Bert Cooper, Director of Extension in 
the Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege at Maryville gives the following prin- 
ciples as a foundation for vitalized rural 


. education, according to the Northwest Mis- 


sourian: 

We believe that the best educational lab- 
oratory in the world is the farm and the 
farm home. 

We believe that through the things folks 
have to do we must and can develop fine hu- 
man beings. Country boys and girls must 
live and grow and work and be happy on the 
farm. Therefore, the farm and farm life 
should be dignified in our rural schools. 

We believe that if farm boys and girls are 
taught to live in harmony and in sympathy 
with their every day surroundings they will 
be more apt to live happy and successful lives. 

_We believe that all school life should grow 
out of home life; that it should take up and 
continue the activities with which the child 
is already familiar in the home. 

We believe that it is the business of the 
school to deepen and extend the sense of 
values bound up in the child’s home life. 

We believe that the school should not mere- 
ly change the child’s thinking into other chan- 
nels but that it should constantly lift both his 
thinking and his living to higher levels. 

We believe that by recognizing and tak- 
ing advantage of the situations of the child’s 
every day life, the home and the school will 
maintain a wholesome and desirable rela- 
tionship. A relationship which will dignify 
the common things of every day life and 
glorify the work of father and mother on the 
farm and in the farm home. 

We believe, then that the chief business 
of the rural school is to so manage the life 
situations confronting rural children as to call 
out the most and the best of their inner re- 
sources and then to guide the ensuing ex- 
periences so that the aggregate learning re- 
sults of skills, knowledge, habits and attiiu les 
shall be best. 


Deafened Children Receiving Increased 
Attention 


To discover best methods of detecting de- 
fective hearing in children in public schools 
of the United States and to determine how 
this handicap may be overcome in school in- 
struction, the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing, at the 
suggestion of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, ap- 
pointed a committee to conduct a study in 
public schools of the country. Preliminary 
surveys made by this committee indicate that 
the hearing of about 3,000,000 school chil- 
dren is defective. In many cities special 
classes have been conducted for some time 
for seriously hard-of-hearing children. The 
present study relates especially to children 
whose hearing is not so seriously affected 
as to require segregation in the special 
schools. 


" High Morals Laid to Home Economics 


So reads the New York Times’ headline for 
a short article on the three-year record of 
girls in the home economics department at 
Cass Technical High School of Detroit: 

“No breach of moral conduct has occurred 
in the last three years among the girls of 
Cass Technical High School of Detroit so far 
as the school authorities know. This condi- 
tion is attributed to the fact that the last six 
years each girl who entered the school was 
required to pursue for one semester a spe- 
cial course in the home economics depart- 
ment. 

“This course was planned to assist the 
girls in making the conscious social adjust- 
ments which they felt were important to the 
development of their personality and also 
in attaining good habits of health and thrift. 
In a general way the course has been divided 
into three sections; social co-operation, health 
and thrift from the standpoint of the respon- 
sibility of the individual, the family and the 
community. 

“One impelling interest of adolescent girls 
is to secure the social approval of their 
group,’ says Helen Livingstone, head of the 
department, in a statement, explaining the 
purpose and working of the home economics 
course. ‘Whatever lends itself to that end 
is interesting to them. It may be styles of 
hair-dressing, finger nails, clothing, or man- 
ners and conduct, if, in their estimation, these 
enhance their personal appearance and at- 
tractiveness. Although the course does not 
aim to encourage the girls to become social 
butterflies, it does capitalize this interest 
and helps the girls to accomplish their objec- 
tives through desirable means.’ ” 


The Cult of Hero-Worship 


Just why do people rebel at being told that 
George Washington was in the habit of 
swearing or that both Concord and Lexing- 
ton claimed the battle but that neither re- 
spected the other’s claims Miss Dorothea 
Lawrance Mann in an article in the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly on “Does the Public Want to be 
Told the Truth about History?” finds that it 
is because the average person is “tradition- 
minded” and not “historically minded.” 

“Through the entire nineteenth century the 
cult of hero-worship grew in this country. 
Brass bands and centenaries have a fatal ef- 
fect on truth,” observes Mr. Guedalla. 

“It was not until the twentieth century that 
a group of historians appeared who were bent 
on sifting the evidence until the real facts 
of our history and our great men were dis- 
covered. This point is important. These 
men were not afraid of their findings. They 
did not feel it needful to falsify in order 
to represent the United States as a great 
nation. They felt sure that they would not 
lose the fathers of the country by discovering 
them to have been human beings with prob- 
lems to meet and capable of making errors. 
Equally they did not question the capacity of 
the public to receive the truth.” 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCES TO BE HELD DURING 
THE SPRING AND SUMMER OF 
1927 


Toronto Conference 


At a recent meeting of the officers of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
with the Canadian Committee on Arrange- 
ments, final plans were made for the World 
Conference on Education, which will be 
held at Toronto, Canada, August 7-12, 1927. 
The prospects for this Conference are very 
fine indeed. The Canadian committee is 
doing most excellent work in making all local 
arrangements, and ample accommodations 
will be available for more than five thousand 
visitors. Assurances have been received of 
large delegations from a number of foreign 
countries and of smaller delegations from 
most countries of the world. The British 
Isles alone will send a delegation of four 
hundred teachers. The attendance from Can- 
ada will doubtless be the greatest at any ed- 
ucational meeting in her history. The at- 
tendance from the United States should also 
be very large. . Final arrangements have al- 
ready heen made for a number of the most 
distinguished educators in Europe, Asia and 
America to appear upon the program. 

Detailed information concerning the meet- 
ing can be secured from President A. O. 
Thomas, State House, Augusta, Maine, from 
Mr. C. H. Williams, 101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, 
Missouri, and from Dr. E. A. Hardy, Simcoe 
Hall, Room 220, University of Toronto, To- 
ronto (5), Canada. 

Prague Conference 

The International Bureau of Education 
at Geneva has arranged to convene an in- 
ternational educational conference to be held 
at Prague, Czechoslovakia, on the 18th and 
19th of April, 1927. The object of this con- 
ference is to discuss the promotion of peace 
through the schools of the world. The main 
theme which will run through the discussions 
is: What the School can do for Peace. Num- 
erous educators in Great Britain (notably in 
Wales), France, and Germany have been giv- 
ing particular attention to this subject and 
it was made the theme of a remarkable con- 
ference at Geneva last summer. It is ex- 
pected that the Prague Conference will be 
attended by delegates from every country of 
western and central Europe, and possibly 
from the United States and other countries. 


Locarno Conference 


The Fourth International Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship, a progressive 
educational organization with branches in 
England, Germany, Switzerland, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, and the 
United States will be held in Locarno, Swit- 
zerland, from August 3 to August 15, 1927. 
The main topic of discussion will be: The 
True Meaning of Freedom in Education. One 
of the questions which will be discussed under 
this theme concerns closer educational rela- 
tions of Europe and the United States. All 
American educators traveling in Europe dur- 


ing the summer are cordially invited to ar- 
range to attend this meeting. 

Further information concerning both the 
Prague Conference and the Locarno Confer- 
ence can be secured by writing to Professor 
Pierre Bovet, Director of the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Professor Bovet is calling the Prague Con- 
ference and will be president of the Locarno 
Conference. Information concerning these 
meetings can also be secured from Mr. C. H. 
Williams, Secretary of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, 101 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri. Persons wishing to reg- 
ister for the Locarno meeting should write 
to Miss Clare Soper, Secretary, New Educa- 
tion Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, London, 
W. C. 1, England. 

Check This Up With Your Own Experience 


To determine the time actually required 
by high-school students for préparation of 
their lessons outside the-recitation period, a 
questionnaire was sent to students by the 
commissioner of secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia. Replies were received from 95,000 
students. Of these, 4.2 per cent. frankly ad- 
mitted spending no outside time in prepara- 
tion; 9.6 per cent. reported spending from 
1 to 15 minutes for a single recitation; 31.6 
per cent., 16 to 30 minutes; 44.5 per cent., 
31 to 60 minutes; and 10.1 per cent. claimed 
to devote an hour to outside study for each 
recitation. From these replies the inference 
was deduced that an average of from 45 to 
60 minutes would be required for thorough 
preparation of a high-school recitation.— 
School and Society. 

Only One-fourth of Population on Farm 


The University of South Carolina in its 
weekly news service reviews recent statistics 
on farm population in the United States 
covering a period from 1920 to 1925 inclu- 
sive. From these statistics the following facts 
are gleaned: total farm population has de- 
creased from 29.9% to 25.2%. Farmers thus 
constitute only one-fourth of the totai popu- 
lation of the Nation. Not only has the per- 
centage of farm population decreased but the 
actual number of farm dwellers has also de- 
creased by more than two and a half million 
people. During this same time the non-farm 
population group has increased by nearly 
twelve millions. The table shows that the 
movement from farms, while not confined to 
any particular section of the Nation, is great- 
er in the agriculture states. 

The states suffering the greatest decrease 
in farm population is Georgia which has lost 
22.2%. Forty states have shown decreases 
and eight have shown increases in farm pop- 
ulation. Strangely enough Massachusetts 
shows an increase of 25.8%. It would be in- 
teresting to know what class of people have 
moved to the farms in Massachusetts and what 
class of people have moved away from the 
farms in those agricultural regions where the 
loss is heavy. 

Missouri is listed as having a farm popu- 
lation of 1,096,000 in 1925 having lost about 
115,000 of her rural population during the 
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five-year period. There are only thirteen 
states that have lost more heavily than has 
Missouri and thirty-four have lost less. 

The article points out that the movement re- 
sulting from social, cultural and recreational 
causes may be checked by improving the con- 
ditions of country life and suggests schools, 
libraries and places of amusement as the 
means by which this may be done. The ar- 
ticle further states that rural migration as- 
sumes seriousness only when the more intel- 
ligent and educated country dwellers go to 
town leaving behind the less fit to carry on 
the important business of agriculture. 


A Useful Bulletin 


The Missouri Farmers’ Association has is- 
sued a very attractive twenty-four page fold- 
er entitled “Special Feature Program Bulle- 
tin” which is filled with very exceptional sug- 
gestions for rural school programs in addi- 
tion to setting forth some very practical sug- 
gestions regarding farm organization. 

The folder contains general directions for 
the program committee which could be used 
profitably by any such group of people hav- 
ing responsibility for arranging’ programs. 
Lists of books are given containing special 
entertainment features and a bibliography on 
special agriculture subjects is included. The 
booklet contains twen'ty-five questions for 
discussion and thirty subjects for debate. 
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As Others See Us. 


O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us 
But how much better if by spells 
Ithers could see us as we see ourselves. 
If we expect to retain the public confi- 
dence which we have and to increase public 
interest and understanding, we shall have to 
realize that the time is upon us when we 
shall have to give as much attention to the 
parents as we do to the child. 
—Edwin C. Broome. 
The task of education in the end is to in- 
troduce growth into this ideal world of con- 
templation, so that it may desire those things 
which are forever interesting. 
—Walter Lippmann. 
The biggest obstacle in the way of public 
instruction is the school board; the time will 
come when that body will have as little con- 
trol over actual teaching of pupils as a lay- 
man has over the performing of an opera- 
tion in a hospital. —William McAndrew. 
As a curative measure for present ills we 
must have leisure and as a preventive meas- 
ure we must have wide and tried experiment. 
The reform must begin at the top. All sham 
courses must be swept away; red tape must 
be cut through. Teachers must have enough 
money to be people, leaders everywhere. 
They must ‘study and travel and see the 
world. They must play and know people. 











’ MODIFIED ! 


for SOIL ACIDITY offers an inter- 


esting class-room demonstration of 


COMBER TEST | 





De- 


| this important soil problem. 
| serves a place in every school serving 


farm patrons. 





Complete test outfits $1 to $5. 


Write for information. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Columbia, Mo. 


Every aid for teaching Agriculture. 














| 
50,000 free outlines: 





That Drawing is a popular subject when taught 
from PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS, is proved 
by the volume of January, 1927 outlines mailed 
on requisition of superintendents of thirty states 
i for distribution to their teachers. 


Fifty-thousand grades in public schools are wel- 
coming the Drawing period where the subject is 
made fascinating by the beauty and interest of the 
books and the attractive manner in which the 
teachers are enabled to present the subject through 
the coaching they receive in the outlines, 





















Ask your superintendent to secure PRACTICAL 
DRAWING, ART EDUCATION EDITION for 
your school and requisition the free monthly serv- 
ice for you. Send for descriptive literature on 
books and outlines if they are not familiar to you. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
Department S-C 
Dallas, Texas 
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They must be vital, interesting, fascinating 
folk so that the world and the press want 
constant, detailed, intimate news of them and 
their doings. —Gertrude Klein. 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
ciples desires to see the elementary schools 
of the nation under as capable leadership as 
that now found in the senior high schools. 
The elementary school offers a splendid op- 
portunity for a life of service, and its duties 
require as high degree of intelligence and 
qualification as do the duties of the schools 
where older children are taught. 


—wW. T. Longshore. 







You'll Find a Lot of 
“Grist for the Mill” 
in this Fine Booklet 





SSAXTEW Art Ideas for Spring” is the 

name of our latest and greatest 
booklet of helpful hints and interesting 
classroom projects for grade school art 
and handicraft work. There’s more real 
“food” packed between the covers of 
this little brochure than any other you 


ever saw, Every teacher should have it. 
Write for your copy today. 


HOME OFF 353 MAYES AVENLE 


AND FACTOR ~~ 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
92 Years of Faithful Service ; 














WANTED! | 


ENERGETIC 


15 TEACHERS 


During the summer of 1925 without 
previous experience or training I av- 
eraged more than $100 a week selling 2 









Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia to 
school patrons in the town where I 
had been teaching. In 1926, l averaged 
better than $150 a week. My July earn- 











ings amounted to $895. I found this )_ 
field so interesting that I resigned my 
teaching position and am now devot- 
ing my entire time to this work. Mr. Cc. R. Otto 
can offer 15 energetic Missouri District Mor. 
teachers, either men or women, the Kansas City Ufice 
same opportunity. You must be willing and able to 
devote earnest effort and full time the entire summer. 
Write to me for particulars. 


C.R.OTTO, 1:016-p BaltimoreAve.,Kansas City, Mo. 

















Bisberne Advertising Co. 
58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 
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There is scarcely a business or a profes- 
sion the followers of which are not closely 
organized and apparently united in their ef- 
forts to promote the interests peculiar to 
their calling. Today teachers, more than 
the followers of any other profession, need 
the advantages of such organization. 

—Francis G. Blair. 





aerial barrage : 








such as — 
/ audion junior college 
rotogravure Blue Cross 
relativity realtor vitamin 
overhead C-tube  shoneen 
broadcast Esthonia hyzone 
Paravane sugamo  Fascisti 
eugenism gaine allergy 
agrimotor aerial cascade 
megabar mystery ship 
fourth dimension Hejaz 
are clearly defined in the 
“Supreme Authority” — | 
WEBSTER’S NEW 





INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY : 


a Springfield, Massachusetts f [ 
























































100 86-!i4 GRAND AVE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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New Books That Good Teac 





hers Will Want: 


One Hunprep Ways or TEACHING SILENT ReapiIne________ Nila B. Smith 


InpivipvuaL Progress READING 
Story-Foik_.......-- 
ae 
Srory-Frienps_______- 
Story-ADVENTURES_ ~~~ 


WorLpD Book COMPANY 


en ae ae Se Dr. Suhrie and Gee 
aulieiciatdhaactinaiesietetianiateindiiialiia bal for First Grade 
ee a es. ee Se for Second Grade 
PEP Se eRe Feo ME A for Third Grade 
Pe aS eS a ae Oe for Fourth Grade 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, Mo. 














COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 

We have arranged for special all steel Pullman 
ears to Columbia University Summer School. 
Many Historical places will be visited en route. 
If you are going East why not join our party 
and eliminate all inconveniences of traveling alone. 
You will get the benefit of many special privileges 
granted a party. The expense will be less. For 
details write, S. C. See, Southwest High School, 
6439 Penn St., Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Indoor carnival supplies available thru the 
summer months. Generous sample order post- 
paid for 30c. ‘How to Stage a School Carnival.” 
How to organize, manage, and advertise a 
School Carnival; also 25 stunts for sideshows. 
Postpaid 35c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 

Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Victor Orthophonie Records are now 
available for every phase of educa- 
tional work. 


THE VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO., 
Camden, New Jersey. 





PLAYS 
READINGS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
from all publishers 
for all occasions 
COMMENCEMENT BOOKS 
Free Catalog 


RAYMOND YOUMANS AND CO., 
Kansas City - Kansas 

















Study in the Cool Summer Climate of the 
Western Montana Rockies at the 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 to August 19 


Between Yellowstone and Glacier. 


Write: State University, Missoula, Montana 





HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Five Associate Offices. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Denver, Colo. 
Rockford, Ill. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Enroll now for positions, term beginning 
September, 1927. 


























ATTENTION! TEACHERS TO FILL VACATION POSITIONS 
Healthful, Interesting. Opportunity to travel or become permanently established with 
rapidly developing Educational Society handling school guide in sales field. 


Railroad fares paid. Assured earnings enable one to make from $400 to $1,800 during 
vacation season. 


Here is a position which offers the opportunity for development and continued study; 
an invaluable experience; and a liberal financial remuneration. 


Address, EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, BAKER BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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TEACHERS THE WARRENSBURG TEACHERS 
AGENCY AGENCY 
1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. Offers efficient service to qualified people. We 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies have placed many teachers in well paying 
At least two years college training positions. Why not let us help you? 
ai atten Address H. H. GILLILAND, MAanacer, 
A. DEVLIN, Mer. Box, 117, Warrensburg, Missouri. 























$1.50 — APPLICATION PHOTOS — $1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. All school boards demand it. Large 
photos are unweildy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together 
with $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 24% by 3% 
returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not less than 
25 copies made from any single photo. 


3038 Prospect Avenue FULTZ STUDIOS Kansas City, Mo. 
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PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Leader among Teachers Agencies. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. National in scope. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. College work only. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 








the largest teacher agency work in the United States under one management. 








The above organizations, under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, comprise 








412 SHOPS DES MOINES, IOWA. 


A TEACHERS AGEency THAT Gives PromprT, 
EFFICIENT ANO RELIABLE SERVICE. 


Sstablished 1893 &.7.Housh Mar. 


FILL YOUR VACANCIES NOW 


WISE SUPERINTENDENTS everywhere are taking advantage of sur unusual service by listing with 
us their vacancies for next year. If YOU have not, do so at once and be sure of the best talent. 

We have been supplying teachers for kindergartens to Universities for the past twenty-four years. 
Superintendents long have réalized the value of our services and have used them. 


Write today. 
“ee 4 WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N. 
435 Gates Bldg., 1006 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


 SABINS EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE +) 









































“How the Better Positions are Secured” 


A booklet every teacher needs, giving Certification Laws of 
Western States, Selling Your Services Ethically, Diplomatic 
Letters of Application and Interviews, &c. Sent with Free 
| Enrollment blank for 50 cents in stamps. We enroll College 
and Normal Graduates, only. 

Ss. S. PHILLIPS, Manager 


———$__—___. 






































Largest leachers Agency in tne West. We Enroll Unity Normai and College Graduaics. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. Every 
teacher needs it, Write today for enrollment card and information. 


SPECIALIST 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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The Leading Teachers Tours 
to Europe 


More days in Europe—Fast and Big Ocean Liners 
| Better Hotels—Superior sightseeing in small 





select parties sailing June-July-Aug. $300 up— 
personally escorted. 
Booklets Free 


CONCORD TOURS—CONCORD. N. €. 























LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





TEACHERS 


Travel this Summer & Earn. 


See new places—new faces. Earn $200 
to $400 a month. Special! work in edu- 
cational sales field. Dignified, conge- 
nial connection witha prosperous, es- 
tablished organization with branches 
alloverthe U.S. Aprofitable happy 
os of travel and interesting contac 
ibly lead toa permanent high = 
ari — position. All we ask of you 
, ene! ic, ableto 
devote your reatire vacation andf = n36 
el extensively—an are een 
40 years of age with teach hing experi- Mrs.LottieCarrolt 
ence and norma! school or college raining. 
Write us today giving age, training 
lence and time you can start. Get fall 
ctalle 2 = about money you can make 
and our interesting Summer Travel Plan. 


F.E. COMPTON &CO., Dest 33 
1000 N- Dearborn St. Chicago, m. 





Chartered Tourist Class famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 

College orchestras. Organized entertainments—socia 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 

STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 











Exclusively 
TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 


No other class carried 


The only ships in the world of 
this kind are our 


Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, 
Winifredian 
and Devonian 


We also offer attractive Tour- 
ist Third Cabin accommoda- 
tions to Europe on other great 
steamers including Majestic, 
world’s largest ship. Frequent 
“Tourist” sailings from New 
York, Boston and Montreal 
throughout the year. 


Rates SYS (uo) Asepdine 
Round Trips $190 (up) 


(gi WHITE STAR LINE 


coset RED STAR LINE rd LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LIN 
SUTERHRATICONAL MERCAHTICSB MARINE Ticsene 
W. H. Maybaum, Mgr., Louderman Bidg., llth & 
Lecust Sts., Ground Floor, St. Louis, Mo., or any 
authorized steamship agent. 





























Around and Across 
AMERICA 


Havana, Panama Canal, 
California, The Rockies 


Through the stupendous Panama 
via Havana toCalifornia onlarg- 
est and fastest ships in the service. 
Home across the continent by rail 
with choice of routes with stop-overs. 


$350 (summerrate) covers First Class 
accommodation, meals, etc., on 
steamer and rail fare across the con- 
tinent. Regular fortnightly sailings. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive-ex- 
PANAMA CANAL Wiese nse Round TripTour to California. 
estward by railin early July (choice 
of northern or southern routes) and 
come oq & S. —+ wy? — in 
ew Yor ugust 10. up) in- 
cluding a// meals, sightseeing and 
maintenance expenses en route to 
and from California. 


A ‘or boobion, State whether in- 
ply for 


Golden Tour, regular ser- 





vice or 


w PANAMA F Paciric Line ~~» 11th 


Lecust Sts., Ground Floor, St. Louis, Mo., 
any authorized steamship agent. 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
FOR een AND LIFE 
DeGroat—Firman—Smith 


* * * * * * 


Some of the features which make the IROQUOIS 
ARITHMETICS OUTSTANDING 


I. They are the first scientific arithmetics. All 
drill on the 390 Number Combinations is in 
direct proportion to their relative difficulty. 
Never before has this been given in a basal 
arithmetic textbook. 

II. All process developments are complete and 
come in a sequence natural to the child. They 
are simple, thorough and in accord with the 
best modern thought. 

III. The problems throughout have a child appeal. 
IV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of them 
are diagnostic, remedial and self-rating. 

V. The language is clearly understandable to 
the child. By this one stroke, the IROQUOIS 
ARITHMETICS solve a large percentage of 
all problem errors (See page 179, 1926 N. 
mR. A Yearbook.) 

Why not ‘adopt the IROQUOIS ARITH- 
METICS? 

They have set a new standard in arithmetic 
textbook achievement. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 
Home Office 
Syracuse, New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


New York Chicago 











THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
















IF - - 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Pavavesu 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 























STUDIES IN WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


By RIDGLEY, EKBLAW & DILLON 
List Price 60c, Postpaid 


A text book with a full years work following 
Home Geography 


World Geography is a companion volume to Home 
Geography and contains material designed for a 
second year in a course in geography in the 
elementary school. The work outlined for the year 
is definitely and concretely connected with the 
previous year’s work in Home Geography. 


World Geography develops a wide and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the peoples of the world 
and their ways of living in their diverse environ- 
ments. Thus, early in the pupil’s experience is 
laid the foundation for a better interpretation of 
the peoples of the world as they enter upon the 
detailed study of the regions and the nations of 
the continents in the succeeding years of more 
intensive study of the regions. 


Ask for information regarding our books, outline 
maps, and geography tests. 


McKNIGHT AND McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 








“Wearing Well” 


What can be said in two 
words about any product 
that suggests more solid 
satisfaction? 

Ideas come—and ideas go. Many readers 
are put to the critical test of the classroom, 
but few “wear well.” 

In Missouri, many of your school friends 
measure their Reading problems in terms of 
the ELSON READERS. “The Elson,” they 
will say, “wears well with principals, teach- 
ers, pupils—and parents.” 


ELSON READING PROGRAM 


ELson READERS 
Nine Books 


CHILD-LIBRARY 
READERS 
Nine Books 
Not a single du- 
plication of ma- 
terial. 





Send for detailed information to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 



































THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 




















CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN INTELLECT 
—Emerson 





This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 
A series of five books designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Books I, II and III were adopted in De- 
cember as basal readers for the public 
schools of Montana. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET BOSTON 
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SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS 


Double Your Salary This Summer 


If YouareEnergeticand Make as 
Have an Automobile gene al 
We Have a Job for You 3. you make 
the rest of the year. Dignified and desirable 
work that demands the experience and ability 
of superintendents and principals. All that is 
required is energy and an automobile. We will 
give you expert training under experienced men. 


GIVE US YOUR TIME 


Travel in your car ... and make it pay you 
handsomely. Interesting, dignified work in behalf 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Compton’s 
is nationally advertised . . . recognized as the 
preferred Reference Work everywhere. . . needed 
by every school. In its first international showing 
at the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, Compton’s 
was awarded First Prize— The Medal of Honor 
. . » “for children’s reference books.” Let Comp- 
ton’s great success show you a profit. 


Get the Facts 


Send today for complete details. Territories are 
being assigned now. Earn more this summer than 
youever earned before. Join our force of school men 
who represent us summer after summer. A few per- 
manent positions open for those who prove capable 
as organizers. Write at once. . . we will promptly 
give you the Compton Summer Proposition. 


School Service Department {© 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 




















° FAIRBANKS’ 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Thoroughly Revised and Reset! 


Brought Up to the Minute 
276 PAGES 143 ILLUSTRATIONS 


9 FULL PAGE 
COLORED INSERTS 


HOME GEOGRAPHY for Primary Grades 
needs no introduction, for it has long been 
the Home Geography in all up-to-date schools, 
The revised and reset edition makes Home 
Geography more popular than ever. 

REASONS FOR USE 

1. Presents facts easily understood by the 
child, connecting the old with the new in a 
pleasing way. 

2. Clear, discriminating powers of observa- 
tion are cultivated. 

3. Enables the child to get at the meaning 
of phenomena, by showing how things came 
to be as they are, and answers the child’s 
“WHY” of what it sees. 

4. Has been tested in the classes of more 
than 20,000 schools and has risen in popularity. 

There is no formal text-book method; but 
rather engaging talks about things around the 
homes of pupils, yet with all the accuracy 


and much of the mode of real science. 
Price, 90 Cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2510 Prairie Ave. - - icago 
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Pind New Write us regarding 

of new or used instru- 
ments, supplies, 
music, methods; 
everything used by 
the modern School 
Band and Orchestra. 


























Your oid instruments can be renewed in 
our shop or turned in at liberal allow- 
ances on new equipment. 








Special Free subscrip- 
proposition tion to musical 
to teachers magazine on 
and schools. x | request. 














CRAWFORD-RUTAN COMPANY 
1012-D McGee St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 





























WINSTON 











If you teach CIVICS 


OUR 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


By KING AND BARNARD 
A new civics for use in Junior High Schools 
and the first year of Senior High Schools. No 
other book contains such a wealth of material 
or gives such a complete picture of modern 
community life. Literature upon request. 


THE 


TEN DREAMS OF 
ZACH PETERS 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


A civics reader that is des- 
tined to become a classic. 
Enables any pupil to really 
understand the Constitution. 
2% Send for “We, the People” 

Z —the First Dream. 






THE JOHN C WINSTON COMPANY’ 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


Missouri Representative, G. A. TALLANT 
1415 S. Main Street Carthage 





FOR TEXTBOOKS 














THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Stenciling With 
“Crayota’ Wax Crayons 


TRY stenciling with “‘CRAYOLA” 
Wax Crayons for your Spring 
drawing projects. This is the way to 
do it: 


Cut a small design from stiff paper 
folded double. Lay the open design 
against paper or cloth. Color through 
the openings with ‘““CRAYOLA.”’ Press 
the finished design with a fairly hot 
iron. 


You can make pillow tops, runners, 
luncheon sets, curtains or doll-house 
furnishings in this way. It is simple 
to teach and the children all love to do 
it. We will gladly send you a free 
leaflet on “‘CRAYOLA” Stenciling, on 
request. 


Buy “CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons from 
your nearest school supply dealer. Be 
sure to get Binney & Smith Co.’s 
““CRAYOLA,” 





BINNEY & SMITH C 


New Yor 





















































REFERENCE SETS 


Four great encyclopaedias, each characterized by 
the viewpoint of its country, stand out above 
all others in the reference world today. 


These are the German encyclopaedia of Brockhaus, 
the French work of Larousse, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica of England and THE NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA of America. 





THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA costs no more than less complete and 
less satisfactory sets. There is nothing else “just 
as good.” ‘The best in English,” says the 
American Library Association. Get the best in 
America for your school. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA is approved for schools of Missouri. It 
is published in two forms, the Regular Edition in 
25 volumes and the Popular-Priced Edition in 13 
double volumes. Write our nearest office below 
for full particulars and for free book of Specimen 
Pages. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
319 Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

















Gregg Wins 


Sesqui-Centennial 
Medal of Honor 















The International Jury of Awards of the Sesqui- 
Centennial International Exposition, Philadelphia, 
has announced the award to The Gregg Publishing 
Company of the MEDAL OF HONOR—the highest 
award made to any publisher. The award is made 
in recognition of the company’s publications in the 
“Field of Commercial Education.” 

This is the third international award received by 
The Gregg Publishing Company. First, a silver 
medal awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, St. Louis, 1904; second, the highest award— 
a gold Medal of Honor—awarded by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 
1915. 

Send for complete list of Gregg publications. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


London 










































MISSOURI’S TEACHERS COLLEGES 





AIPASviti ke 
LO} 





Warrenssure 
® 











EACH is a standard four-year teachers college. 

EACH is a member of the North Central Association. 

EACH is a member of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
EACH gives the degree of Bachelor of Sciencé in Education. 

EACH offers extension and correspondence courses covering a large field. 


Summer Terms Begin as follows: 
NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Maryville, Mo., May 31st 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo., May 31st 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Springfield, Mo., May 30th 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Kirksville, Mo., May 30th 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Warrensburg, Mo., June 6th 


WRITE YOUR COLLEGE FOR CATALOG. 


























University of Missouri 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


AT COLUMBIA 





JUNE 9 To AuGUsT 5 


Graduate School 
School of Education 
College of Arts and Science 
College of Agriculture 
School of Journalism 
School of Fine Arts 
School of Business and Public Administration 
Department of Nursing 


Special Provision for Graduate Students. 


AT ROLLA 


May 30 To AuGusT 6 
High School and College Courses 





For Summer Session Bulletin address: 
THE REGISTRAR 
University of Missouri 


Columbia, Missouri. 




















